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of Count Czernin, freely sprinkled his speech 

on Monday with humane sentiments and the 
evidences of culture. His “ acceptance” of President 
Wilson’s “four principles *—fortified by quotation 
from St. Augustine—has, we fear, misled some people 
in this country into thinking that he is ripe, if not for 
conversion, at least for conversation. But the speech, 
even taken by itself—still less when coupled with 
Germany’s contemporary actions—will not bear close 
examination. Unpalatable, depressing, though the fact 
may be, Mr. Balfour’s scathing reply in the House of 
Commons was justified up to the hilt. Those who see 
an advance in the Chancellor's lip-service to our own 
principles are entitled to do so; but if they deduce from 
it anything more than (1) a desire to reassure the 
weary German masses about the responsibility for 
continuance, and (2) a desire to break down our will to 
go on, they are living in a fools’ paradise. 


* * * 


Even Scheidemann—whose party is very restive 
about the march into Russia, and who on Tuesday 


personally repudiated a flamboyant utterance of the 


Oye: HERTLING, following the example 





Kaiser’s—obviously saw through the speech. The 
test of Belgium would in itself be sufficient. Belgium 
is not to be annexed ; but Germany is to have guarantees 
that she shall not be used as a “ jumping-off” ground 
by Germany’s enemies. When was she? As Mr. 
Balfour said: Belgium is to be punished because 
Germany was guilty. Again, it is the accepted German 
view that populations should be self-determinant ; 
but there is no international question of Alsace-Lorraine, 


. merely a German question. They are not going to 


establish themselves in Esthonia or Livonia. But for 
some reasons unexplained : 


In regard to Courland and Lithuania I need say nothing 
to-day. It is a question of providing the populations of these 
countries with organs of self-determination and self-govern- 
ment,’or of strengthening those already in course of construc- 
tion. 

** We look forward,” says the Chancellor, “to further 
developments with equanimity.” His armies are on 
the soil; he knows what those organs of self-deter- 
mination will be like and how they will function. 


* * + 


More curious still were his observations on Poland. 
Here, if anywhere, is a clear case for self-determination 
and unity: a country ancient, proud in spirit, still 
fiercely alive after partitions and oppressions. Count 
Hertling was sympathetic : 

As is well known [!] the country was liberated from the 
oppressive on Tsarist Russia by the united forces 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary for the purpose of estab- 


lishing an independent State which, in the unrestricted develop- 
ment of its national Kultur, shall at the same time become a 


pillar of the peace of Europe. 
Poland, it will be observed, is here treated as being 
synonymous with Russian Poland! What relation has 
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this to President Wilson’s principles? An airy refer- 
ence to the unfortunate attempt to give the Ukraine 
a slice of Poland was followed by a sentence very 
suspicious indeed: “In the regulation of the frontier 
question only what is indispensable on military grounds 
will be demanded on Germany’s part.” Does this refer 
to the frontier between Germany and (Russian) Poland ? 
In any case, what relevance has it to President Wilson’s 
pronouncement that “ peoples and provinces must not 
he bartered as chattels or pawns ” ? 

* * * 


It is impossible here to traverse all the ground which 
was so ably covered by Mr. Balfour, though we may note 
the emphatic resolve of this new convert to self-deter- 
mination to hand back Arabia, Armenia and Palestine 
to his Ally, the Turk, also no doubt an enthusiastic 
disciple of President Wilson. But we would call special 
attention to the pains he took to ercuse the advances 
into Russia on the grounds of humanity, and of obliga- 
tion towards the Ukraine. This passage was not meant 
primarily for us, to whom indeed they could make no 
appeal. They are meant for that German populace 
which is tired of the war, and the alert minority of which 
is actively hostile to aggression against Russia. Revo- 
lutionary Russia, though militarily dead, still lives and 
is still, in a multitude of ways, a menace to the rulers 
of Germany. They may go to Petrograd or anywhere 
else, in pursuit of their compulsorily hand-to-mouth 
policy, but with all their guns they cannot shoot ideas. 
Even if, before this appears, peace has been signed, 
what comfort can they find in a peace with Bolsheviks 
whose very existence is a standing incitement to subject 
nationalities and subject classes to rise against their 
masters ? Looking ahead is like looking into a dark 


cave. 
* * * 


On Sunday last Viscount Motono, the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, made a statement in answer 
to an interpellation regarding the Russo-German peace- 
treaty. “Should peace be actually concluded,” he 
said, “it goes without saying that Japan will take 
steps of the most decided and most adequate character 
to meet the occasion.” He added that “ regarding the 
question of Russia’s separate peace, the fullest under- 
standing exists with Great Britain, America, and the 
other Allies.” Formal affirmations of this character 
made by a Foreign Minister in a Parliament are obviously 
on a very different footing from the irresponsible gossip 
about Japanese intervention which has abounded at 
various periods, particularly in the Paris Press. Viscount 
Motono’s statement implies, on the face of it, that 
Japan has formulated a far-reaching plan of campaign 
to which British and American approval has been, or 
is in process of being, secured. General Foch, in an 
interview with the New York Times, points clearly in 
the same direction. “Germany,” he is reported as 
saying, “is marching through Russia. America and 
Japan, who are in a position to do so, should go and 
meet her in Siberia during the war and afterwards.” 
It would certainly be desirable that America should be 
closely associated with Japan in any military action 
which she might teke. 





The sinking of the Glenart Castle is another of those 
appalling outrages on humanity and civilisation by 
which the German Government seem determined to 
protest their own impenitence and keep the idea of 
right underfoot. She is the seventh British hospital- 
ship sunk without warning within twelve months. She 
was travelling, when struck, outside the zone specially 
(though quite illegally) forbidden to hospital-ships by 
the Germans; all her lights were burning, and her 
character as a hospital-ship was unmistakable. As she 
was outward bound, she had fortunately no wounded 
on board; but it is feared that the loss of other lives 
was very heavy, owing to rough weather and rapid 
sinking. As with some other torpedoed hospital- 
ships, this was not the first time she had been attacked ; 
she was struck, but not sunk, almost exactly a year 
before in the Channel, while full of wounded. Perhaps 
there is no class of German atrocity in which cruelty 
and deliberation are more nakedly combined than in 
these attacks on hospital-ships. We do not recall any 
protest against them by Herr Scheidemann and his 
colleagues of the Socialist Majority—a fact which, 
whether you call it impotence or complicity, is surely 
one of the least creditable in their record. 


* * * 


The Education Bill is once again before the House of 
Commons, and once again we must express the hope 
that neither private interests nor lack of goodwill in 
the Government responsible for it will prevent it from 
becoming law in a form corresponding to the ideals 
which its conception expresses. This it would un- 
doubtedly have done last year had the Government 
allowed sufficient time. Now new difficulties have 
arisen; but the chief danger at present is that it may 
be passed in an emasculated form. The Education 
Committee of the Federation of British Industries has 
issued a memorandum from which it would appear 
that some of the manufacturers, at any rate, regard 
the child merely as a potential employee, and education 
as a preparation for a particular calling rather than for 
life as a whole. The particular proposal which imperils 
the integrity of the whole scheme is the proposal that, 
instead of universal compulsory part-time continuation 
classes up to 18 for all children who have not received 
a full-time education up to 16, the selective principle 
should be followed exclusively. This denies to the 
children equality of opportunity, which the memor- 
andists describe as an ideal impracticable at present. 
But there can be no doubt that Labour does not regard 
it as impracticable; and any attempt to force this 
proposal may well deprive the Bill of much of the 
support on which it principally depends. We hope 
that Mr. Fisher will realise the backing on which he can 
rely in this matter and will be firm. We also hope that 
working-class parents as a whole will not press the 
claim, which has been put forward by Lancashire opera- 
tives, that the loss of earnings consequent upon the 
withdrawal from employment for eight hours a week of 
children between 14 and 18 years of age should be made 
good to parents by the State or the employer. This is 
a concession which would come with good grace from 
Labour ; and it is not too much to ask that the parents 
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should make this sacrifice for their children. The fate 
of the Bill is threatened by objections both from those 
who stand eventually to gain by it and from those who 
imagine that they will lose by it; but with goodwill 
on both sides and firmness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, we are confident that it will pass into law. 
Private Members with no more urgent occupation 


_ should “ get busy.” 


* * * 


At the adjourned Conference of the Labour Party 
last Tuesday, when eight hundred delegates brought 
to London the definite mandates of their several 
organisations, the new Constitution was adopted 
with practical unanimity. Few hostile amend- 
ments were seriously proposed, and these only on points 
of detail, whilst the Conference as a whole would have 
none of them. The new development of the Party had, 
in fact, commended itself, on reflection, to the great 
battalions of miners, textile operatives and railwaymen, 
as it had to the local constituency organisations. When 
Mr. Henderson conceded an increase in the new Execu- 
tive Committee from twenty-one to twenty-three, 
making the representation of the national organisations 
thirteen, as compared with five for the local, together 
with four women and the Treasurer, the new Constitu- 
tion secured not only assent but also cordial approval. 
The Labour Party thus becomes the first to secure the 
effective participation of women, not only in the local, 
but also in the innermost national executive. It will be 
interesting to see whether the Liberal and Unionist 
Parties make a similar concession to these six million 
new electors. Mr. Henderson is evidently going full 
steam ahead with the task of electoral organisation. 
Local Labour Parties are in process of formation in 
nearly all the British constituencies as yet unprovided 
with them ; some two hundred candidatures are reported 
to be already in process of arrangement, and nearly as 
many more are in contemplation ; and an elaborate cam- 
paign of local meetings and conferences is under way, 
organised jointly with the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, for the discussion both 
of Labour and the New Social Order and what are 
variously described as the ‘“‘ War Aims ”’ or the “ Peace 
Terms” of last week’s Inter-Allied Labour Conference. 
The definite postponement of the General Election until 
the end of October, conveyed in an official announce- 
ment by Mr. Hayes Fisher as to the new register, allows 
the Labour Party just the time that it needs. 


* a * 


It is too soon to judge of the success of Lord Rhondda’s 
drastic meat rationing, which will be extended, a month 
hence, from the Home Counties to the rest of Great 
Britain. What happened in London during the first days 
of the week was a tremendous drop in meat purchases, 
alike at the butchers’ and at the restaurants, the great 
majority of households reserving their coupons until 
the end of the week in order to securethe Sunday joint. 
Meanwhile the Post Office reports an extraordinary 
merease in the number of parcels apparently containing 
meat, poultry, cheese and butter received by Londoners 
from country friends and country shopkeepers and 
farmers. What with a quiet consumption of the innu- 


merable small hoards made by provident households, a 
habit now relinquished under Lord Rhondda’s drastic 
proceedings, and what with the increased transient 
reliance on postal supplies, such statistics as the Food 
Ministry can obtain indicate an extraordinary falling- 
off in the aggregate retail purchases in London as a 
whole during the past few weeks. The test of success 
of Lord Rhondda’s rationing will come in a month's 
time, when it applies all over Great Britain, including 
the mining and munition centres. For some days 
poultry, on the one hand, and all that is officially 
included in the term “ offal’’ on the other, have been 
begging for purchasers—and sweetbreads and kidneys 
and ox-tongue are officially termed “ offal”! As we 
write, the consumption of “ offal’ (we could wish that 
some more agreeable term were available) has been 
stimulated by the announcement of a temporary 
permission to eat it in restaurants without producing 
tickets. But Lord Rhondda still refuses to afford any 
guarantee that his coupons will be honoured on pre- 
sentation, even to the extent of a proportionately 
reduced quota. 


* * * 


The Home Office, on the suggestion of various 
philanthropic workers in boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
similar bodies, has appointed a “‘ Home Office Juvenile 
Organisations Committee ’’ to promote the development 
of all such clubs, brigades, cadet corps, leagues, and 
other voluntary agencies for children and adolescents. 
This is very likely a good move, but why should it 
be done by Sir George Cave, whose Department is 
concerned with prisons and reformatories, instead of 
by Mr. Fisher, who is the Minister responsible for the 
physical and mental development of children and 
adolescents as such? A still more serious overlap 
and duplication is now proposed. The Home Office, 
unlike the Board of Education, has no network of 
Local Authorities connected with the new work which 
it is apparently anxious to undertake for children and 
adolescents. Sir George Cave is therefore circularising 
the local representatives of boys’ and girls’ organisations, 
asking them to create, in each locality, a “ Local Juvenile 
Organisations Committee,”” unconnected with the Town 
or County Council or the Local Education Authority. 
These “Local Juvenile Organisations Committees ” 
are to be granted the privilege of “ affiliation "’ to the 
** Juvenile Organisations Committee of the Home 
Office,” to which they are regularly to report; and 
they are to receive from the Home Office not only 
information, but also “ participation “in any benefits 
or privileges which may be secured for Juvenile 
Organisations through the Home Office Committee,” 
which may even mean future Grants in Aid! A whole 
array of duties are officially assigned to these new local 
bodies, duties which appear to encroach on the domain 
of the Local Education Authority. It would have 
been better, we suggest, for this new move for the 
welfare of the adolescent to have been made, not by 
the Home Office, with its criminal and lunatic associa- 
tions, but by the Board of Education; and for any 
desirable new local organisation to have been developed 
in connection with the existing Local Government 
system, and not outside of it. 
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LABOUR IN CONFERENCE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE will not miss the note of 
criticism of the Allied Governments that was 
implicit in the general satisfaction with which 

the joint statement of War Aims of the Inter-Allied 
Labour and Socialist Conference was received by the 
Press and the public. The Labour and Socialist organisa- 
tions of Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium—the 
various sections in each nation being effectively repre- 
sented, minorities as well as majorities—managed to do 
at Westminster what the Allied Governments them- 
selves found it impossible to accomplish at Versailles— 
namely, to present to the world, with genuine unanimity, 
a joint statement of the aims for which they were 
continuing the war. Nor was this unanimity reached 
by evasion or equivocation. Far from confining itself 
to generalities, the Conference expanded the British 
Labour Party’s Memorandum on War Aims—already 
the longest, the most explicit and the most detailed of 
the documents of this nature that the war has produced 
—to more than twice its original length, clearing up its 
latent ambiguities, increasing its precision and making 
good its omissions. The result is a frank and honest 
avowal of what the organised working-class of the 
Allied Nations believes itself to be fighting for, running 
to the length of nearly a page of the Times, and accepted 
by that barometer of public opinion as an important 
State paper. This, and not the speeches of the states- 
men of this country, France or Italy, stands, for the 
moment, as the case of the Allies. 

We doubt whether the full significance of this joint 
statement of War Aims, or of the unanimity with which 
it is accepted by practically all sections of the organised 
working-class of the four nations, with the concur- 
rence of the spokesmen for such organisations as exist 
in the other countries, is yet adequately realised by the 
Cabinets or by the Parliaments. Public attention has 
been drawn mainly to the proposals for territorial 
adjustments—to Belgium, Alsace and Lorraine, the 
Balkans, Poland, Palestine, the Turkish Empire, Austro- 
Hungary and the African aid other Colonies—on all which 
the joint statement makes weighty and well-considered 
proposals for a new world settlement. But the most 
important parts of the document are not these 
suggestions for territorial readjustments, but the pro- 
posal for a League of Nations, on which the whole 
programme for the future is based, and the trenchant 
declarations of economic policy, to which the organised 
working-class of Western Europe gives its adhesion. 
It is in these two matters that the Labour declaration 
differs most essentially from anything that has yet 
been said by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau or 
Signor Orlando. And it may be suggested that it is 
just because the Allied Governments could not bring 
themselves at Versailles to believe in a League of 
Nations, and refused to commit themselves to the 
economic policy to which the Labour and Socialist 
Movements in their respective countries would now 
drive them, that they were unable to concur in any 
agreed statement of War Aims. It is these two questions, 
and not any particular territorial adjustments, that are, 
on the side of the Allies, the key to the position. 





The immediate establishment of a supernational 
authority, or League of Nations, which should assert 
a dominant authority over all the several States of 
Europe and America, in order to “make the world 
safe for democracy,”’ was the most cherished aspiration 
of the whole Conference. To these delegates from half a 
dozen different countries, speaking with the mandate 
of prolonged and repeated party meetings and councils 
during the past six months, the League of Nations 
was no visionary abstraction, but a definite, concrete 
project, which they expect to see incorporated actually 
in the Treaty of Peace with which the war must end, 
and which they intend then and there to come into 
existence, and take up its duties. They visualise this 
League of Nations equipped with an International 
High Court, trying all justiciable issues between States, 
and wielding potent sanctions of more than one kind ; 
with a Council of Mediation enabled, by the provision 
for an obligatory delay, to intervene to compose all 
non-justiciable* differences ; and with an International 
Legislature which will at once begin to move towards 
world legislation, even if this has, at the outside, to be 
restricted to those matters on which the several States 
will individually agree to be bound. It is to this League 
of Nations that the workmen are looking, not only for 
the prevention of war, and for international legislation 
for the maintenance of the standard of life, but also 
for the protection, within each State, of racial minorities, 
and for the organisation of such plebiscitary votes as 
may be required. It has to be confessed with shame 
that the Labour and Socialist organisations of Western 
Europe are, on this all-important point, in advance of 
the political philosophers of the British Universities, 
practically none of whom has, so far, deigned to deal 
seriously with the project ; and, what is more important, 
in advance also of the European Governments, none of 
which has yet had the honesty or the candour to accept 
what President Wilson has proposed. Some French and 
British Ministers have had nothing but sneers for the 
idea. Lord Robert Cecil is a signal exception; but 
the best that even he could say in the House of Commons, 
when challenged on the point, was that both Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George had uttered pious aspira- 
tions after some such future triumph of the idea of 
right, and that he himself was now engaged in studying 
the matter. If we are really in earnest in meaning to 
prevent any State in future—including our own State— 
from indulging in international aggression, why cannot 
we say so? 

The second point on which the organised workmen 
laid most stress, enlarging on it to the extent ofa third 
of their whole joint statement, was the organisation, 
after the war, of economic relations both between States 
and within each State. The Labour statement of War 
Aims is decisive in its repudiation of economic aggres- 
sion; in its demand for a laying aside of any idea of an 
economic boycott or a tariff war ; in its denunciation of 
all projects of Imperialist exploitation of other countries, 
or of monopolist extortion against the users of scarce 
raw materials; and in its demand for such an inter- 
national organisation of supplies, whether of foodstuffs 
or materials, in the coming world-shortage, as shall 
ensure the distribution of the exportable surplus of each 
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nation, and the internal rationing of such commodities 
within each community, not according to the ruthless 
application of what we have been accustomed to call 
supply and demand, under which the requirements of 
the richer nations and the richer classes obtain the pre- 
ference, but, deliberately with the view of preventing 
local famines, unemployment or distress, according to 
actual needs, on the principle, as the joint statement 
epigrammatically expresses it, of ‘“‘ No cake for anyone 
until all have bread.” All this declaration on the 
economic relations of the day after the war is diamet- 
rically opposed to the intentions of many a great capi- 
talist, not in any one of the belligerents only, but in all 
of them; and it is particularly inconsistent with the 
designs of our own Tariff Reformers, from whose 
influence the British Cabinet is at present apparently 
unable to free itself. It is, we suggest, very largely due 
to this influence that neither M. Clemenceau nor Mr. 
Lloyd George can venture to accept President Wilson's 
proposal of a League of Nations. The yearning for 
“Economic Imperialism ”’ is, we suggest, in this way at 
the root of the failure of the Allied Governments to agree 
upon any joint statement of their war aims. There are, 
at this moment, unfortunately many obstacles to peace ; 
but this refusal frankly to accept a future of economic 
non-aggression at home and abroad, and the con- 
sequent inability to endorse the project of a League 
of Nations, is, we fear, by no means the least for- 
midable. The Interallied Labour and Socialist Con- 
ference has done a useful service for the world in 
throwing down this challenge; and we hope that Mr. 
Lloyd George will put our own country right with the 
a States by promptly and explicitly responding 
it. 

The Conference decided to lay its declaration of 
War Aims, through neutral intervention, before the 
Labour and Socialist organisations of Germany and 
Austria, with a pressing invitation to them to formulate 
similarly the War Aims for which they themselves were 
fighting. Once this reply has been received, the ground 
will be clear for an International Socialist Congress, to 
be held preferably not at Stockholm but in Switzerland, 
at which the representatives of the organised demo- 
cracies can thrash out their differences. When the 
demand for such a Congress is presently made, simul- 
taneously throughout Europe, will the Governments be 
able—will they be even inclined—to refuse to permit 
the Congress to be held 2? When it is held, will it break 
up in confusion ; or will it result, after days of heated 
argument, in agreement? No one can say. But the 
temper, the patience and the wisdom of the delegates 
at the Interallied Conference, and the practical sagacity 
of their common conclusions, are weighty reasons for 
letting the experiment be tried. This war must one day 
be brought to an end; and there is much to be said for 
the prediction that the end will come, when it comes, in 
some altogether unexpected and unprecedented way. 
Neither the statesmen nor the generals of the belligerent 
nations show any sign of being able to get a new world 
settlement. It may presently seem, even to our pro- 
pertied and official classes, to be expedient to let the 
International Labour and Socialist Movement try its 


hand 


LOOKING AHEAD 


HE terms which Germany has dictated to 

Russia should disabuse those who thought a 

few months ago that no more fighting would 

be necessary. Militarism and aggression are still very 

much in the saddle at Berlin ; and the apparent triumph 

of their methods, not only over Trotsky’s, but in some 

degree also over Kiihlmann’s and Czernin’s, cannot 

but colour the whole German outlook. The Prussian 

army chiefs have renewed their title to that allegiance 

and confidence which, whether reluctantly or enthusi- 

astically, most of their fellow-countrymen have always 
extended to them in the last resort. 

The situation thus created is far from justifying in 
us any despair; but it should lead us to face with 
frankness the prospect of prolonged war. It is futile to 
take short views now; we must get rid of the idea that 
a satisfactory peace can by some magic be obtained 
within the next few months; we must settle down again, 
not to short-winded spurts, but a sustained effort. To 
the negative side of the Russian changes—the disappear- 
ance of Russian military aid—the situation has more or 
less adjusted itself, since that aid has disappeared 
practically for a year. But there are other newer 
advantages which accrue to the enemy from the latest 
developments. He obtains, or may obtain, food, guns, 
warships, ores, and man-power. The gain which excites 
most popular enthusiasm in the enemy countries is food. 
We may assume that henceforth there can be no more 
talk about starving the Central Empires out. The 
war is not going to be ended by food blockade. Our 
readers may remember that we never thought it could 
be in any case, and we have often cautioned them 
against the exaggerations current on the subject else- 
where ; nevertheless, what has now happened removes 
any element of doubt. The problem of ores, there is 
reason to believe, had become a more crucial one for 
Germany ; and here, too (failing any utterly unforeseen 
development), she seems now secured against risk. 
Some thousands of guns, some hundreds of thousands 
of returned prisoners, and about a dozen first-rate 
destroyers are her other most appreciable gains. 

In totalling up these advantages we must remember 
that, great as they are, and appreciably as they may 
extend the possibilities of “ holding out ’’ on the enemy 
side, they are far more than outbalanced on the Allied 
side by the accession of the resources of America. The 
salient fact in the war situation is that both sides have 
received a great addition to their means of prolonging 
the war, but that the addition to ours is far and away 
the more considerable, and therefore, since we were 
already the stronger, our victory is certain, if we have 
enough will-power to wait for it. Not only is the United 
States a richer country than Russia in all material 
respects, but she is a great modern nation containing 
within herself the power to organise and mobilise her 
resources to the fullest possible extent. There is no such 
power in Russia; the Germans will have to supply it 
all from the outside; and it is not possible for them, 
while engaged in a desperate struggle on their other 
fronts, to afford man-power to do it properly. To take 
a single instance, the entire Russian railway system is 
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in a state of collapse; possibly 90 per cent. of the 
locomotives and rolling-stock are out of repair, and the 
condition of the permanent way is believed to be 
generally very bad. Germany, whose own railway 
system has deteriorated appreciably during the war, 
is in no condition to cope with this gigantic task. 

It is true, of course, that the United States entered the 
war very ill-prepared for waging it. But that was nearly 
a year ago; and though the path of organisation and 
adjustment has been long and arduous, and America’s 
progress along it has suffered many unforeseen and some 
unavoidable set-backs, enormous advances have by now 
been made. Not the least valuable of these is the re- 
markable consolidation of American moral and public 
opinion. Americans no longer require to come to Europe 
to learn why the war must be fought ; they have attained 
in their own minds a degree of clearness as to the causes 
at stake and the ideals to be realised, which seems rather 
to be strengthened and purged of unessentials by their 
distance from the arena of conflict. If moral forces tell 
in human affairs—and all history shows how much they 
tell—then the force exerted by the present high and 
serious purpose of the American people—the largest 
national aggregate of literate white people on earth— 
must be estimated very highly. The reports that reach 
us as to the spirit of the new American armies suggest 
that in them a weapon is being forged in whose temper- 
ing and sharpening more free, unfettered intelligence, 
more practical business instinct, and more Puritan 
idealism are being combined than in that of any other 
army that has yet taken the field. Allies who are 


showing this spirit and preparing this succour have a — 


right to expect that we, on our part, in spite of losses and 
sacrifices, shall be fully alive to the need for awaiting 
and seconding their efforts, and not let fall in the mean- 
time the banner of our common cause through premature 
weariness in well-doing. 

Preparation for a prolonged war has its material as 
well as its moral side. We may shape our plans to it 
as well as our resolutions. On this side perhaps the 
most vital subject is that of shipbuilding. The whole 
possibility of bringing the American resources to bear 
upon the struggle is contingent on it. Already the 
production of American war-material ready to be 
shipped to Europe has far outstripped the tonnage 
immediately available to carry it. The size of the 
American armies which can be employed on the Western 
front is entirely a matter of shipping transport. The 
only way in which the war can effectively be shortened 
without being lost is to expedite the day when the 
construction of Allied tonnage exceeds the sinkings, and 
then push along the upward path until there once more 
is tonnage available for “extras.” During the past 
twelve months neither the American nor the British 
record has been satisfactory in this respect. The United 
States took a long time to realise the need, and was 
hampered by continuing dissensions among the technical 
authoritiesat the top. In this country we have been very 
much delayed by the conservatism of shipowners and 
shipbuilders, who have indulged their natural preference 
for good-class types likely to command good prices after 
the war, instead of falling in with the national need for 
standardised emergency-ships and for quantity as 
against style and appearance. We have also been 
hindered by a decided failure of labour in the ship- 


building yards to realise how far the whole edifice of the 
nation’s effort stands or falls by what they do. 

There is certainly matter for grave thought in the 
figures given by the Ministry of Shipping this week as 
to the great falling-off in the output of British shipyards 
during January, followed as they were by Mr. Barnes’ 
intimation that February would show no better result. 
Mr. Bonar Law on Wednesday promised that so far as 
the falling-off has been due to local strikes, lost time, and 
slack work (and there is no doubt that these have had 
much to do with it), an attempt would be made to check 
it by giving the workmen fuller information as to the 
shipping position. This is a sound line of policy, 
provided always that the information is full enough. 
The essential thing is that the workers should be given 
specific figures, and should be told month by month 
what is the tonnage of Allied and neutral shipping sunk, 
and what as against it is the tonnage completed. In 
this way each worker could be made to see exactly what 
his contribution to the war was; particularly if, in 
addition, the amounts completed by particular yards 
and districts were detailed with a view to healthy 
rivalry. It will be said, of course, that this would mean 
telling the enemy a good deal; but the more one 
reflects on it, the more, we think, it will appear that the 
gain to us would greatly outweigh the gain to him. Only 
there will be no gain to us from half-lights; the one 
policy that can greatly affect the case is the publication 
of tangible and undoctored figures. 


“TRISH BOLSHEVISM ” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE recent doings of Sinn Fein have begun to 
attract the attention of the newspapers, and 
are causing indignation, and even alarm, among 
the loyalist and conservative sections of the population. 
An extraordinary situation has arisen, particularly in 
the rural parts of Ireland, largely as the result of an 
attempt to carry out the idea of establishing throughout 
the country national authorities in competition with 
the existing ones. We hear of ordered attempts to 
prevent the export of food, of raids for arms, of the 
revival of cattle-driving and other invasions of property. 
The Press, Unionist, Murphyite and Party, has com- 
bined to denounce the “spread of Bolshevism” to 
Ireland, and Mr. John Dillon last week drew the analogy 
so far as to predict for Mr. De Valera the fate of Kerensky. 
Others recall the later developments of the Land League 
—with a difference. Nowadays the people, while they 
respect the men whom they have elected as their leaders, 
are trusting in themselves to act. The deeds which 
forward “the Cause” are no longer the work of a 
few daring spirits directed from headquarters: in 
Clare, where the “second Sinn Fein Rebellion ” has 
achieved its most characteristic forms, the whole 
countryside, with the exception of the police, parsons, 
graziers, and a few shopkeepers, seems to be heart and 
soul with the work which is on hand. 

No one can suppose for a moment that the highway 
robbery in West Clare, when a bank-manager on his 
way to the fair was relieved of £5,000, has any con- 
nection with Sinn Fein. But the growing habit of 
raiding houses in search for arms is a near app 
to genuine blackguardism, and can certainly be attributed 
to the spread of revolutionary political propaganda. 
This practice has in one instance led to tragedy, and 
there is a strong feeling even among Sinn Feiners them- 
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selves that it ought to be disco When the 
somewhat theatrical figures with blackened faces 
threaten the occupants of lonely dwelling-places, their 
aim is not the theft of valuables, but the seizure of 
rusty shot guns with which to resist, as they fondly 
imagine, the press-gang that is advocated in the Morning 
Post and the Irish Times. The most notorious case 
which has yet occurred in County Clare is that in which 
a youth named Murphy turned the tables on the cowardly 
band, come to relieve him of his gun, by giving one of 
his enemies not the gun but its contents, and so securing 
a prisoner and the list of the marauders. Murphy 
had at first the sympathy of neighbours. But no 
sooner had he handed over his prisoner to the police 
and divulged the other names on the list to them than 
the neighbours were alienated. So great remain the 
dislike and distrust of British law and its administrators. 

The attempt of Sinn Fein to establish its own law 
has met with curious successes. Food Committees 
have been organised in various cities, and Sinn Fein 
has appointed a “Food Controller.” The principle 
asserted is that Irish production must first supply the 
needs of the population before exportation takes place. 
The Government Controller is pictured in the Sinn Fein 
Press as a mere looter of Irish bacon, eggs and butter. 
It is true that, since the war, the import of food into 
Ireland has diminished almost as considerably as the 
export has increased. Nevertheless, Ireland is, in 
spite of increased tillage, still dependent on import for 
many necessary articles, and anarchic dislocation of the 
Anglo-Irish exchange would have as serious conse- 
quences here as in England itself; moreover, the effort 
on a large scale to hinder the export of live stock to 
England would arouse the antagonism of every farmer, 
and be a suicidal policy for Sinn Fein to adopt. In 
effect, the Sinn Fein “ Food Controller,” a Mr. Lynch 
has proceeded cautiously; but on Thursday of last 
week he ordered the seizure and slaughter of a number 
of pigs found on their way through Dublin to the boats. 
The police stood by while the carcases were carried to 
a factory under escort of some hundreds of Volunteers ; 
negotiations ensued, and the owners accepted the terms 
which the factory, acting under Mr. Lynch's surveillance, 
offered: these terms were the price already fixed by 
the Government Controller. Somewhat similar scenes 
have been witnessed in Cork, and here again the trades- 
men concerned did not decline to parley with the 
Sinn Fein “authorities.” In various parts of 
the country Local Committees have taken a census of 
production ; forms are drawn up and sent for filling to 
the occupiers of land. The object of Sinn Fein is to 
demonstrate that it is capable of practical activity ; 
coups like that of the seizure of the pigs produce immense 
enthusiasm in the towns, and, of course, farmers’ profits 
and the trade between Ireland and England are not 
seriously affected. The point of principle involved is, 
however, a serious one, and Mr. Duke will find it difficult 
to resist the Unionist demand for the forcible suppression 
of Mr. Lynch. 

Sinn Fein has determined, as Parnell and Davitt did, 
to link its political propaganda to the land question, 
like a railway carriage to the engine. There is at 
present in Ireland a widespread outbreak of cattle- 
driving, inspired no doubt by the adhesion of Mr. 
Ginnell, the old prophet of the cattle-drive, to the Sinn 
Fein cause. But the thing is now done in the most 
approved, the most “ constitutional ’’ manner possible. 
A representative from every house in the parish attends. 
The beasts are driven gently and by easy stages, and 
there is none of the harsh treatment which used to 
characterise such scenes. The police follow with their 
notebooks. If arrests are made, women fill the gap. 
Arrests are made—sometimes. In the court-house the 


prisoners plead that they do not recognise British law, 
and that the Court has no valid jurisdiction. They 
are sent to jail, they ask for “ political treatment ” 
there and are refused, they are released after three days’ 
hunger-strike. On one occasion, at Ennis, the usual 
answer was given amid loud applause. Then followed a 
peremptory order to clear the court. “If they go, we 
go too,” said one of the prisoners; and suiting the 
action to the word, every man in the dock plunged into 
the crowd which struggled through the door. Outside 
the bewildered “ peelers”’ innocently asked what had 
happened. “They are acquitted,” was the answer. 
The prisoners then marched out of the town, escorted 
by the ubiquitous Volunteers, and are still at large. 

There is a paradox in the fact that the Sinn Feiners 
on one side of their activities run the danger of prose- 
cution for compelling the loyalists to carry out regu- 
lations the validity of which they, as rebels, disavow. 
The loyalists in question are the large landowners, or, 
as they have been called, the farmlords—who are not 
necessarily landlords. These men often hold enormous 
tracts of territory. One of themis said to be the possessor 
of sixteen or seventeen big farms. Their like have no 
particular love for British law or the British Empire, in 
this respect differing from the landlord proper, the 
Anglo-Irish country gentleman, politically described 
as a Southern Unionist. The country gentleman, if 
of military age, is at the front; he desires to help on 
the war, and will even till his land at a loss, if so advised 
by British authority. On the other hand, the farmlords 
care nothing about the war except as a source of high 
prices, provide no recruits from among their sons, and 
while (in opposition to Sinn Fein) posing as loyalists 
and law-abiding men, they ignore the Government 
regulations which oblige them to till a proportion of their 
lands. Simultaneously they refuse to the small land- 
owners and labourers, who are everywhere ready to till 
more land than they have themselves available, a 
»ortion of their extensive pastures for this purpose. 

hus they break the law they acknowledge, while their 
neighbours, who acknowledge no validity in the Govern- 
ment’s regulation, insist upon its enforcement ! 

The Bolsheviks in Russia are engaged in dispossessing 
the landed proprietors and compulsorily dividing up 
farms among those who are prepared to till them. Our 
less revolutionary people are not only prepared to till 
the lands they acquire, but to pay for them. The prices 
vary as yet. In some places they are fixed as seems 
fair; in others something approaching the abnormally 
high grazing rates is offered. A few farmlords, wiser 
perhaps than the rest, show signs of yielding; the 
majority are inclined to fight. The peg Mr. 
Duke now says, that the Government will be disposed 
by reason of tillage requirements to condone unlawful 
entries upon land is quite unfounded. The change 

roposed is a big one and in many aspects statesmanlike. 
gay what you will of the leaders of Sinn Fein, ridicule, 
if you will, their international policy, the Sinn Fein 
rank and file has spirit, vitality, and a sense of the 

ractical. The people act spontaneously and decisively. 

t is not enough to remove cattle from outlying farms 
and bring them to the doors of the owner’s house. They 
take the next step if the owner is obdurate ; they enter 
upon the lands and commence to plough them without 
more ado—another few weeks and the season will be 
too late. Were that all, we might suspect merely a 
personal desire to acquire land at a favourable oppor- 
tunity. We are properly impressed, however, when we 
find that energy is also being directed to the introduction 
of saw-mills and mills for grinding corn, to re- 
afforestation, and in fact to the general conquest of 
the lethargy which had formerly characterised the 
countryside. 
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THE NECESSITY OF BOOKS 


: OLOMON, that sun among men, exhorteth 
N us to buy books gladly and sel] them un- 
willingly, saying in the 28rd chapter of 
Proverbs, ‘Buy the truth, and sell not wisdom.’ ” 
Mr. G. G. Coulton quotes this charming sentence from 
Richard de Bury, tutor to Edward III., in his recent 
garner of medieval documents, Social Life in Britain 
from the Conquest to the Reformation. It came into 
one’s head at the beginning of the week, when one 
heard a rumour that the Government, having been 
driven back in confusion from the British Museum, 
was about to begin an assault on new books. Some 
people said that Sir Auckland Geddes had decided 
to treat publishing as a luxury trade and to put a stop 
to it till the end of the war. A milder version of the 
story was that he was going to prohibit the issue of 
new fiction. There are certain emergencies in which 
we might be inclined to acquiesce in either of these 
disastrous steps without a protest. Disastrous occasions 
may call upon us for disastrous sacrifices. What 
chiefly alarms us, however, in the reported intention 
of our present rulers is the doubt whether they even 
realise that the prohibition of new books would be a 
disaster. Their history is the history of men who have 
shown a rooted indifference to the things of the mind 
and the spirit. They have made use of the services 
of some eminent authors for propaganda purposes, 
but their record on the whole is that of men who regard 
Mr. Bottomley as a greater national asset than Mr. 
Robert Bridges. They would probably be surprised 
to learn that the fame of England owes more to the 
men who wrote poetry and fiction in the form of plays 
in the age of Elizabeth than even to the statesmen 
and sailors of those abounding days. We do not say 
this in belittlement of the politicians and the men 
of action. There is one glory of statesmanship and 
another glory of literature. If we compare them, it 
is not to pit the one against the other, but to emphasize 
the necessity of both to the greatness of a nation. It 
is no disparagement of Drake and Cecil to affirm that 
without Marlowe and Shakespeare and Spenser Eliza- 
bethan England would have been England widowed 
of half her greatness. Elizabethan England was a 
great age principally because it was an age of great 
books. No nation can dispense with its authors and 
hold up its head in the world. It is in its literature 
that a nation becomes self-conscious and examines 
itself, learns manners and humanity and becomes 
initiated into truth through the imagination. The 
spirit of man enjoys greater liberty as a discoverer of 
truth in literature than either in polities or in theology. 
Literature does not wear the ‘datian of partisanship. 
It reminds man that he is something more than a 
voter. It liberates him from the spites and illusions 
of the moment and invites him into the world of realities. 
We do not claim that it is the only thing that does 
so. Religion, philosophy, music, idealism of every 
kind, have something of the same transforming and trans- 
figuring power. None of these, however, is at the pre- 
sent stage of human progress a sufficient substitute for 
literature as the cultivator of human sympathies and, 
in consequence, the creator of a freer and friendlier 
world. When Shelley asserted that the poets were 


the unacknowledged legislators of mankind, he said 
the wisest thing that h 
to the necessity of literature. 


as ever been said in regard 
The Government that 


does not recognise the creative importance of books 
is a Government fitter for rule over savages than over 
civilised men. 

Possibly, some people will think that we are stating 
the case against a temporary ban on publishing too 
strongly. They may take the view that there are in 
England now no Shakespeares or Marlowes for the 
Government to suppress, even if it desired to do so. We 
shall be reminded that the world would not be a penny 
the poorer either in wisdom or in happiness if nine out 
of ten contemporary books were strangled at birth. 
Every repression of the arts is justified by some such 
argument. The supporters of the censorship in the 
theatre used to demand the names of any great plays 
that the censor had forbidden. Even if the censor had 
never forbidden the production of Gdipus Rez and 
Ghosts, we hold that the case against him would have 
still remained. The objection to him was not so much 
that he prohibited great plays, but that he prevented 
them from being written. His presence was a warning 
that in the theatre the free play of the mind would not 
be permitted. To become a writer of plays was to work 
alr the chilling eye of an inquisitor who had the right 
to lay the creature of one’s brain on a bed of Procrustes 
and operate on it as he would. Sensitive imaginations 
hesitated toe bring into the world progeny doomed to so 
ignominious a fate. Censorships, whatever their objects, 
almost invariably act as deterrents of creation. A ban 
on publishing would be dangerous in the same way, 
because it would act as a discouragement of the mental 
and imaginative life of the nation. It would not sadden 
us to any great degree to know that next year might 
pass without a new book from Mr. Charles Garvice or 
Mrs. Florence Barclay or Mr. Alfred Noyes. We feel 
that England could still survive and even maintain a 
reasonable level of good spirits. Of the majority of 
living authors it might be said with equal truth that 
their temporary silence would be less than a national 
disaster. We are ready even to admit that the average 
book that is published is not worth publishing. At the 
same time, the deluge of bad books is well worth enduring 
for the sake of the good ones, and we may be sure that 
no Government department will ever devise a means of 
stemming the deluge of rubbish which will not still more 
effectively put a stop to the flow of genius. Suppose, for 
example, it were decided thac none but books relating to 
the war were to be published. Everyone through whose 
hands many books relating to the war have passed knows 
that there is no department of contemporary literature 
which contains so vast a load of chaff in comparison to 
so small a measure of grain. Everyone who has a bad 
temper has written a war-book. Everyone who can 
spell Treitschke has written a war-book. And we doubt 
whether the books and pamphlets that have been blessed 
by the Government for propagandist purposes are on an 
average on a higher plane of intelligence than the war-books 
that nobody notices except the reviewers. Suppose, again, 
that the prohibition were limited to fiction, does this 
mean that Mr. Conrad would be forbidden to give us 
another T'yphoon, or Mr. Bennett another Clayhanger, 
while hack-writers were ensured greater sales than ever 
for ill-written anecdotes about the mistresses of the 
Kings of France or giggles about some poor poet’s lapses 
from virtue ? Under such a rule Don Quixote would have 
to give way to a book that told you how to make your 
chin strong by sleeping with your feet higher than your 
head. The deadliest commentary on the Episile to the 
Colossians ever written would be officially sealed as a 
thing of more importance to the nation than a new 
David Copperfield. It may be retorted that it would be 
better if people read more of the great novels of past 
time and less of contemporary fiction. We do not 
dispute it. But the same thing could have been said 
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even when Dickens was writing. The point is that a 
ban on publishing at the present time would be a ban on 
new masterpieces as well as on new rubbish. Even as 

ropaganda—if the official mind can interest itself in 
intellectual things from no other point of view—fiction 
has again and again in the past shown itself to be an 
instrument of immense power. A Sportsman's Sketches, 
Bleak House, the less important Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
have all had an effect on the life of the world equal to 
that of a great statesman. During the present war, we 
have been told, Mr. Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
has been of great propagandist effect on the side of the 
Allies in neutral countries, and M. Henri Barbusse’s 
Le Feu is educating thousands of people in the horrors 
that are the inevitable and loathsome brood of mili- 
tarism. Even as regards the achievements of the 
British Navy, we have met with no other book that gives 
so fine and chivalrous an account of them as The Sub, a 
novel by the writer who calls himself “ Taffrail.”” There 
is no department of literature the importance of which 
could not be as easily demonstrated. For the Government 
to refuse a small amount of paper for use in the publica- 
tion of literature while allowing an immense amount 
of paper to the publishers of the Sunday illustrated 
papers and similar journals would be to commit an out- 
rage on the intellectual life of the nation. 

We contend that there never was a time when it was 
more important that the intellectual energy of the 
nation should be maintained in full swing. The nation 
which will be best prepared to reconstruct itself out 
of the ruins of the war will be the nation which has 
been able to retain the greatest energy of mind and 
character. Disinterested scientific research, disinter- 
ested political thought, the imaginative energy of litera- 
ture—these are as necessary to the salvation of this 
or any other people as the defeat of the Prussian. 
There are some persons of unbalanced and half-educated 
minds who imagine that the best way to win a war is 
to abolish everything except the war from the day’s 
work. They believe in shutting up the schools, shutting 
up the laboratories, shutting up the museums, shutting 
up the authors. At one time, it seemed almost as if 
they had persuaded themselves that it would be a 
good thing to shut up the farms and the shipyards. 
They did not realise that even the military life of the 
nation becomes more efficient as the intelligence of 
the nation is encouraged in its activities. Nothing has 
so hampered the progress of the Allies as the rule of 
unintelligence in high places. If intelligence is needed 
for carrying on the war, however, much more will be 
needed for carrying on the world after the war. Viscount 
Bryce recently stated that the great problem of edu- 
cation now is how to increase the supply of thought 
in order to cope with the immense questions with which 
the world of the twenticth century is confronted. The 
increase in the supply of thoughts is the next most 
necessary thing to the increase in the supply of food. 
To read the thought of past ages is not enough: we 
must think for ourselves instead of merely becoming 
receptacles of thought, and the most effective way in 
which any generation thinks is in its books. To dis- 
courage people from writing books would be to put a 
padlock on the mind of the nation. It would be to 
intern thought, and to proclaim to the world that, in 
the eyes of English statesmen, the eternal verities of 
literature are of less importance than the daily lies of 
the gutter Press. This, surely, would be the last 
humiliation—to be left a nation with beer and Sunday 
ap and moving pictures, but without literature. 

€ are not among the enemies of beer; but all beer 
and no books will reduce any nation to a second-class 


Power. 


BLOWN OFF THE MAP 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HERE is not, probably, anyone in England or in the 

Army at the front who believes that the much- 

advertised German attack will succeed in breaking 

the Allied line in the West. The Prime Minister has declared 

the German line in that theatre to be an “ impenetrable 

barrier,” and it has long been the opinion of many more 

humble persons, not without certain practical experience in 

the matter, that—substituting the word “ unbreakable ” for 

‘* impenetrable ”—this applies to the lines of defence of both 
sides on the Western front. 

There was a very general feeling of disappointment that 
the Big Push on the Somme did not yield a more spectacular 
result. The German line was bent back and eventually with- 
drawn for a considerable distance. Large areas of France 
were reoccupied. Fortifications of immense strength and 
great local importance were captured. Severe losses in men 
and material were inflicted on the enemy. His moral was 
badly shaken. But—the line, as a whole, held. Since that 
colossal struggle came to an end more than twelve months 
have passed, and we have witnessed, and been engaged in, 
efforts on a still vaster scale to break through. Yet that 
curious barrier of waterlogged ditches, barbed-wire hedges, 
fortified villages, shell-craters and redoubts still stretches 
unbroken from Switzerland to the sea. There have been 
various alterations in the system both of attack and defence ; 
but, although portions of it have been “ blown off the map ” 
and advances of some depth have resulted, nowhere has it 
been breached so thoroughly and over so wide a front as to 
allow of that general advance, that “ up Guards and at ’em,”” 
which the public generally has been led, rightly or wrongly, 
to expect. ' 

Many and various are the reasons put forward for this 
failure on the part of the Allies, and especially of the British, 
to durchhauen, if not to the Rhine, at least to Ghent, Lille, 
Douai or Laon. Eminent and notorious journalists, politi- 
cians and public men have visited the back of the Front to 
see for themselves the conditions under which our armies are 
fighting and the difficulties that they are up against. They 
have returned and attributed the failure to break through 
to the supineness of the Government, to reverses to our 
Allies on other fronts, to inefficient Staff work, to the 
weather—to anything and everything except lack of 
gallantry in the troops themselves. 

And now we are told that the strategic offensive has 
passed to the enemy and that he is about to attempt one of 
those “ drives ” that have made the names of Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff and Mackensen more familiar to us than those of 
our own generals. We believe that he will fail. We base 
that belief on our inherent faith in the final invincibility of 
the British soldier, on the strength of our defences, on the 
probability that a large proportion of the enemy reinforce- 
ments transferred from the Russian front are very inferior 
to the divisions that we have been accustomed to meet and 
defeat in the West, and will be likely to “ crack” if the 
storm-troops fail to break the line at the first rush. But we 
have not heard from the eminent and notorious visitors to 
our armies, nor have the generals declared unto us what was, 
perhaps, the real reason of our own failures and what is pro- 
bably the factor that renders the Western front unbreakable 
—the shell-fire of the attacking force itself. 

At this stage of the war it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
importance of overwhelming artillery superiority. It is 
recognised as the essence of the problem. Without it—so 
we have been brought to believe—nothing can be accom- 
plished ; with it anything may be won. As a result of the 
experience gained in our latest and most disappointing 
battle, this view may require modification ; but in any case 
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the cardinal fact that modern artillery fire, by its very 
success, hampers its own further development, and that in 
an increasing ratio, has not been sufficiently realised, and the 
ensuing problems of communication, transport and supply 
have not been solved. 

The essence of war lies in the conveyance of a certain mass 
of men and material to a certain point in a certain time. 
That side which accomplishes this operation most success- 
fully will win on every occasion, even if its opponents are 
composed entirely of Horatii or Lacedeemonians, whether the 
scene of action be Canne or Verdun. There is nothing new 
in this statement. It is as old as war itself; but its appli- 
cation to modern warfare and especially to what may be 
termed Movable Warfare—to signify a kind that is capable 
of movement, even if it does not move, or moves only at rare 
intervals, as distinct from the Moving Fight, which really 
does, and Trench Warfare, which cannot—such application 
raises what is actually a novel problem, and a problem, 
moreover, that can scarcely be comprehended in its entirety 
by anyone who has not been and lived on the spot. The 
expression that forms the title of this article is a phrase that 
is heard every day “ out there ” without any clear under- 
standing of its true meaning and implications. As a fact it 
describes an actual state of affairs. A tract of country that 
has been successfully bombarded—and even more if it has 
been for some time unsuccessfully bombarded—is in very 
truth blown off the map. All those of its features, contours 
alone excepted, that would appear upon a map have dis- 
appeared and their place been taken by a sea of earth. Such 
a terrain resembles nothing so much as a rough seascape 
turned solid—or, what is worse and more frequent, into mud 
of varying degrees of stickiness. In order to occupy a tract 
of ground in modern Trench Warfare, to establish the change 
from Trench Warfare to the Moving Fight, that tract must 
first almost necessarily be reduced to such a condition. 

Imagine such a belt of country, of infinite length and from 
two to five miles wide, in which the shell craters or wave- 
troughs actually touch and are of depths varying from two 
to a dozen feet; seamed everywhere with an intricate net- 
work of ragged ditches which were once trenches ; and con- 
sider the problem of driving one single motor "bus across it, 
or a motor car, or a horse-drawn ammunition wagon, or a 
cart or a wheelbarrow! Even the Tank, the caterpillar and 
the packhorse can cross it only slowly and with difficulty. 
and speed at such a time is of vital importance. Consider, 
moreover, the quantity and transport required for, say, an 
army corps of sixty thousand men, with artillery. A single 
horse can be ridden across such an area, but imagine the 
attempt being made by a cavalry corps with artillery. 

Suppose that the line has been broken on a front sufti- 
ciently wide to let the cavalry through, and that anything 
from ten to thirty thousand of them get through, with the 
object either of scizing and holding the next tactical point, 
or rolling up the flanks of the gap, or pursuing a demoralised 
and broken enemy. In either case guns, men and horses 
must be fed. The shell of an 18-pr.—to take the lightest and 
most mobile type—weighs, with its cartridge, some 238 lb. 
The gun can fire twenty rounds a minute ; its moderate daily 
expenditure would be 150 to 200 rounds—ten tons of metal for 
a battery. The horses must be foraged ; another ton of oats 
alone. It can carry with it in its own vehicles one day’s 
forage and rather less than one day’s ammunition, and it 
occupies a quarter of a mile of road space. But unsupported 
cavalry will not reach the Rhine; Lille or Laon, perhaps, 
but not much further. To break the line and clear the road 
to Belgium and the French frontiers, division after division 
of infantry must be poured through the gap, and that as fast 
as man and horse can march, or, when they come up with the 
enemy, they will find themselves confronted, not with a rear- 
guard, but with another continuous line of entrenchments 
requiring intense artillery preparation before they can be 


passed over. Nor can the 18-pr., great weapon though it is, 
do all that is required in the way of artillery support. Field 
howitzers at least, with a shell alone weighing 35 lb., there 
must be to deal with fortified localities, improvised field 
works and areas that the low trajectory of the gun cannot 
reach. Every hour of respite given to the retreat means 
more and heavier guns to break down the defences that will 
have been organised during the breathing-space. Ordnance 
of a calibre larger than 5 inches—and this includes practically 
all siege and heavy artillery—can only be pulled and supplied 
for any but the shortest distance along roads, and metalled 
roads at that. The 18-prs. themselves were unable to 
advance on the Somme until tracks had been levelled for 
them by pioneers and working parties. In the later stages 
it was only possible to keep them supplied by pack transport. 


Although the difficulties have been somewhat eased by the . 


development of the Decaville Light Railways, the problem 
is very far from being solved, and the conclusions arrived at 
as a result of the Somme battles have been borne out by the 
operations round Vimy and Arras and in Flanders in 1917. 

And yet over that belt of country that has been blown off 
the map must pass, sooner or later—and the sooner after the 
assault the greater the tactical and strategic results and the 
lower the casualties—the transport of an army, if the advance 
is to be continuous and in any sense decisive. By long and 
bitter experience we have learned how to smash the German 
trench system and attain the “ limited objective ”; but the 
chief reason why that objective is, and, under existing con- 
ditions, must remain limited is that the guns have reached 
their extreme range and must go up. And they cannot go 
and stay up, and keep on going up, without roads—metalled 
roads. The rapid construction, repair and upkeep of such 
roads across the belt that has been blown off the map is the 
problem that must be solved before the limited objective 
can develop into the break through. 

It was stated above that in view of our latest battle the 
accepted theory of the all-importance of artillery fire might 
have to be modified, and, incidentally, the conclusions of 
this article fall to the ground. Cambrai was not an artillery 
battle. It was a Tank show. There had been no previous 
fighting there and no preliminary bombardment. Conse- 
quently the terrain was not destroyed and the roads, such as 
they were, were available up to, and over, the German 
trenches. But the success of this method of breaching the 
barrier depends firstly upon complete surprise, and secondly 
upon the last line of trenches being reached and broken 
before the Tanks themselves run out of munitions or get 
beyond the effective support of the protective artillery 
barrage. 

Three years ago at Neuve Chapelle a captured German 
officer was asked when the war would end, and replied : “ As 
to that I cannot say, but I can tell you where it will end, and 
that is within 250 yards of where we are standing!” Unless 
this problem of crossing the obliterated area is solved as we, 
at any rate, have not yet solved it, that German oflicer looks 
like being within a mile or two of accuracy. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ESPITE its somewhat unfavourable reception um 
ID most newspapers, Hertling’s speech was not taken 
amiss in private conversations. Some important 
personages see in it evidence of a new stage in the 
evolution of the will-to-peace. All that I should care 
to say about it is that it was slightly less offensive 
and absurd than Hertling’s last speech. The sensation 
of Wednesday morning’s papers, however, was not 
Hertling’s speech, but the speech of Mr. Barnes about ship- 
building, with the definite statement that we are producing 
less than half our estimate and that “* America is failing us 
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so far as ships are concerned.” Rumours of what may be 
called ‘‘ the cynical peace ” have been in the air—the peace, 
namely, by which Germany will give us the West in ex- 
change for the East. It is even stated that a clear, unmis- 
takable offer has already reached, or will soon reach, England. 
But as the cynical peace would involve the very point upon 
which President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are in direct 
disagreement—the President having affirmed that he will 
not abandon Russia, and the Prime Minister having said 
that Russia is no longer our affair—it seems to me that the 
clear, unmistakable offer ought to be readdressed to Wash- 
ington. The pacifism of Lord Milner has been curiously 
noted by others than Hertling. It may be wise not to 
pursue further the mysterious subject of Lord Milner’s mind. 
ca bd oo 

Lord Northcliffe’s notion of doing his bit. From the 
Times report of the Aldwych Club lunch on Tuesday after- 
noon: Responding to the toast of his health, Lord North- 
cliffe ended: “I therefore propose to dispense with further 
remarks and go out and do my bit.” From the Times 
report of the proceedings in the House of Lords an hour 
later on Tuesday afternoon: “ Lord Northcliffe was intro- 
duced with the usual ceremonial and took the oath and 
signed the roll on his advancement to a viscounty.” 

Ao * 

Towards the end of last week there was issued to the Press 
an official account of the fight of seven British drifters 
against ten or more German destroyers in the Channel. 
The article was specially marked “ Admiralty copyright,” 
and evidently the Admiralty thought that this time it was 
producing literature. No doubt the author also had the same 
idea. Unhappily the article, instead of being literature, was 
mere fustian, and the sooner the Admiralty takes some really 
expert advice on the matter the better. Pretentious, senti- 
mental, tawdry, and mediocre to the core, the composition 
was largely made up of worn-out clichés of the rolling-main 
school—‘ inky darkness ” (used twice in twenty lines), “* the 
sunlight winked,” “taking its gruel,” etc.; the use of 
pronouns was confused ; at least one simile was dead wrong ; 
and at least one very circumstantial detail was almost cer- 
tainly not obtained from the survivors. And I wonder what 
the German flotilla did in the action to merit such cheap 
sarcasm as “It is to be hoped they found their gruesome 
work to their taste.” Somebody with authority—for 
instance, Mr. Joseph Conrad—ought to go and explain to 
the Admiralty that a plain, straightforward account of 
British naval heroism is infinitely to be preferred to the 
mawkish and factitious purple Stevensonianism which the 
Admiralty in its simplicity mistook for literature. I have 
no idea who the author was. Clearly he did his gorgeous 
best, and is a practised—perhaps a famous—hand ; but he 
has practised in the wrong school. If the Admiralty wants 
to find a literary model, let it read the official ** Sailing 
Directions,” which are as admirable in their way as the 
Code Napoléon itself. 

aE ck 

There is apparently a competition afoot between the new 
big Ministries in the matter of minute subdividing of depart - 
ments of control. I know not whether Mr. Lloyd George 
has offered a prize to the winner. But if he has, the Ministry 
of Munitions ought to have a chance of getting the same for 
its appointment of a Controller of Ball-bearings; though 
some may prefer the Food Ministry’s Director of Insects and 
Vermin. I am told that the limit has not yet by any means 
been reached. 

a a cK 
_ Apropos of the publication of a dreadful White Paper last 
Saturday about the ill-treatment of British prisoners in 
Germany at the beginning of the war, it should be noted that 
the German conception of humaneness has not yet by any 
means got into line with that of other nations. French 
civilians of the occupied districts, whom the Germans are 
unable to feed—or, rather, whom they are unable to employ 
for war purposes—are being regularly repatriated via 
Switzerland. The train journey is appalling. True, the 
travellers are not put to lie on manure, but they are apt to 
be frozen to death. I am informed that fiftcen ‘‘rapatriés ” 


thus arrived dead at Bale in one month recently. They 
would naturally be old or infirm people, for the Germans 
only release the old, the infirm, and children. The rest of 
the population, men and women equally, have to stay and 
make themselves useful. It ap that the ladies of Bile 
carry out the most admirable hospitable arrangements for 
the temporary reception of the “rapatriés.” There has been 
some talk of holding a Swiss Flag Day in London in aid of 
Swiss soldiers who have fallen ill during the long mobilisation. 
The idea is not a bad one. It would constitute a well-merited 
compliment, and might do something to counteract the 
always active German propaganda in Switzerland. British 
agents in Switzerland are not in the least satisfied with 
British propaganda there. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


DR. SOLF AND AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesman. 

Sm,—The speech of Dr. Solf, to which Mr. R. C. Hawkin refers 
in his letter to you, certainly deserves attention. Nothing, 
however, could be more misleading than Mr. Hawkin’s account 
of it, suppressing as he does its essential points. I myself devoted 
an article to it, which was published in the Westminster Gazette 
of February 13th, but since many of the readers of Mr. Hawkin’s 
letter are likely not to have seen it, perhaps I may be allowed 
to point out Mr. Hawkin’s omissions. 

Dr. Solf’s speech has to be taken in connection with the scheme, 
widely advocated to-day in Germany, of a great German Central 
African Empire, which is go without a break across the Continent, 
from ocean to ocean, and include what is now the Belgian Congo. 
Dr. Solf’s speech—* in terms of marked moderation,” it is quite 
true—gave this scheme official endorsement. Dr. Solf did not 
indeed specify the regions which the new German African Empire 
must include, but he said three things quite plainly: 

(1) That Germany could never be satisfied by the mere return 
of its former colonies, there must be a new partition ; (2) that 
the new partition would have to give Germany a much larger 
tract of Africa than it had before the war ; (8) that it would have 
to take away African territory from Belgium. 

Mr. Hawkin talks as if all that Germany wanted was liberty 
to trade in Central Africa on equal terms with other people. 
Such liberty would be secured to Germany by “ international- 
isation” ; but of “ internationalisation” neither the unofficial 
exponents of Mittel-Afrika nor Dr. Solf will hear. Emil Zimmer- 
mann, the principal exponent, writes, with regard to the proposal, 
that in Germany no one in his senses (auch nur ein verniinftiger 
Mensch) would entertain such a notion. “ As for the permission 
to work alongside of others in Central Africa—no, thank you 
(bedanken wir uns bestens)—Dr. Solf, in less brusque language, is 
equally clear in his repudiation of internationalisation. 
“We must hold fast,” he says, “to the principle which has 
hitherto prevailed in colonisation—the partitioning of tropical 
countries amongst the civilised European States. In the treaty 
of peace there can only be question of a fresh partition.” 

As to militarism, Dr. Solf, it is true, expresses himself as 
strongly desirous on principle that it should be kept out of Africa. 
But the way in which he suggests that this should be brought 
about is likely to strike most Englishmen as curious. The new 
German Empire is apparently in the first instance to create a 
force (European and black) so formidable that all other African 
Powers would be compelled in self-defence to keep all their black 
troops in the country and not dare to send any of them to Europe 
(see his pamphlet published in 1916—in the series “‘ Der Deutsche 
Krieg”’). In that case Dr. Solf opines that they would lose interest in 
creating black armies and diminish their numbers! It is truc 

that he adds: “ We shall be ready to go farther and promote 
any limitation by agreement of armaments in Africa.” It is 
questionable, however, whether, apart from some international 
authority, such an agreement could give security to other African 
Powers in time of war. Fresh black’troops can be raised and 
drilled within a year, and a war may go on longer than that. 

I wish to make no suggestion here as to what our policy should 
be in view of the German desires and proposals. What is im- 
portant, in the first instance, is that we should understand what 
the German desires and proposals really are.—Yours, etc., 

Epwyn BrEvan. 
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COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tne New Sratesman. 


Sirn,—The reviewer of my book commits himself to a mis- 
statement so frequent, and of so great national importance, that 
I must ask your leave to correct it. 

He points out truly that there are three alternatives—volun- 
tarism, compulsory service, and universal compulsory service ; 
and he goes on: ‘“ The truth is, of course, that Continental 
democrats have always argued in favour of universal compulsory 
service of the citizen army type as against partial conscription 
[italics his]. Liebknecht would have opened his [Mr. 
Coulton’s] eyes to the views of many Continental democrats.” 
Here we have, evidently, the common delusion (carefully fostered 
by men like Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden, 
who have not your reviewer’s excuse of ignorance) that Con- 
tinental democrats accept the nation in arms only as a pis aller, 
and that they would look upon a voluntary system of the pre-war 
British type with more favour than, for instance, the Swiss 
compulsory militia type. Yet your reviewer might have learned 
better even from the book which he accuses me of ignoring, and 
which he has evidently not read himself with any care—Lieb- 
knecht’s Miliiarism and Anti-Militarism. On page 149 the 
author gives his own opinion and that of his fellow-democrats 
very plainly: ‘“ The abolition of the standing army and the 
substitution of a citizen-army, of a militia, and the corresponding 
reduction of the army expenditure . . these are the 
demands which the class-conscious proletariat has quite con- 
sistently inscribed everywhere upon its banner.” On pp. 95-141, 
again, Liebknecht gives an exhaustive account of the demands 
of anti-militarists in all countries except Britain; not one of 
these demands asserts, or even implies, a preference for the 
voluntary over the compulsory system. It is astonishing that 
your reviewer can have read this book, however hastily, without 
realising that Continental democrats no more contemplate the 
possibility of voluntary recruiting than of voluntary taxation. 
So long as armies are to be kept up at all, they recognise that 
these are best recruited on the principle of universal compulsion. 

Moreover, your reviewer shows not only that he has not really 
read Liebknecht, but that he has not even read my book which 
he sets out to criticise. On pp. 149-152 I give quotations which 
would have saved him from this egregious blunder. I point out 
especially how Jean Jaurés “ repudiates the idea of ‘ leaving 
the formidable monopoly of armed force to paid troops,’ and 
continues : ‘ The whole instinct, the whole thought of the working- 
classes, in every country, goes in the contrary direction. Every- 
where it is the workmen and Socialists who demand military 
service for all.” Of course (as I point out in my book), Jaurés 
is here tacitly excepting Britain, and speaking only for the whole 
Continent of Europe. But for all these Continental democrats 
he speaks with no uncertain voice. 

Tue New SraresMAn stands for honest and enlightened 
Socialism ; and you will agree with me that Socialism has no 
worse enemy than falsehood, however unintentional. The 
British proletariat has too long allowed itself to be deluded on 
this point.—Yours, etc., G. G. CouLTON. 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THIS WAR 


To the Editor of Taz New SratTesman. 


Sin,—lIt is unthinkable that the cost of this war should remain 
permanently as a burden upon this nation. How, then, can it be 
fairly liquidated ? It has been proposed to do this by the taxation 
of capital. It will, I hope, be conceded that principle, in a 
matter of such vast importance, should play a part second only 
to that of practicability in deciding the choice of method to be 
used for the liquidation of the cost of this war. 

I write to urge, first, that the taxation of capital offends 
seriously in principle; and, secondly, to suggest that there is 
another and practicable way which conforms to principle and is 
superior to it in every way but one. 

Bentham long ago pointed out the injustice of taking from a 
man by legislation anything he has obtained lawfully and has a 
legal expectation to retain if he chooses. He lays it down, if I am 





not mistaken, as a principle in legislation that such a thing should 
never be done in practice, unless under compelling necessity and 
the absence of a practicable alternative. The taxation of capital 
by the method of taking from the living a proportion of their 
capital would, I urge, be a serious breach of this principle and a 
source of great and unjustifiable hardship, and, unless there is no 
better alternative, ought not to prevail. There is, however, I 
suggest, an alternative sound in principle, and which, while 
causing injustice to no one, would be fraught with far-reaching 
and very desirable effects. There can be no hardship involved in 
abrogating or varying, before he is born, the rights an unborn 
person would have possessed if he had been in existence ; and 
there is very little difference in principle, I submit, in this respect 
between an unborn person and persons not possessing sufficient 
intelligence to understand their rights by reason of age or in- 
firmity, such as children under (say) ten years of age or persons 
who die imbeciles or lunatics. 

I suggest, then, that the debt incurred through the war could 
be liquidated—slowly at first, but surely—by abrogating the 
existing right of disposition of property by will in the case of all 
persons to be born after a given date, or who at that date are 
under ten years of age, or after that date die imbecile or lunatic. 
Instead, a limited power to dispose of property by will might be 
given to the first two of these classes and arranged by law for the 
third class, depending by sliding scale upon (1) the value of the 
property of which they die possessed, and (2) the existence at 
their death of a widow and children. The remainder would, of 
course, go to the State. 

Such an alteration of the existing power of testamentary dis- 
position would in time produce far more than any death duties. 
Until it became effective, taxation, lessening in increasing 
“ratio” as the years passed on, would have to meet the annual 
national charges. It is obvious that, as money became less 
needed for national purposes, the sliding scale could be altered 
if desirable so as to give a man a larger power of testamentary 
disposition. 

This scheme has the drawback that at first it would be slow 
in its working; an actuary could probably give an estimate of 
how soon it would work effectually. It has, however, I think, two 


‘ great recommendations over and above the fact that it works no 


injustice to the living. First, it apportions the cost of the war 
between this generation and succeeding ones. This war is being 
fought to secure liberty for our children and their successors 
quite as much as for ourselves. We are paying for it not only in 
money but in blood. It is only fair that they should bear their 
share of the cost as they will share in its advantages. Secondly, 
and not least, this scheme would, I submit, also effect, by slow 
and gentle methods, that great revolution in the distribution of 
wealth upon which, to many minds, the material salvation of 
Western civilisation depends.—Y ours, etc., G. A. B. 


“ SOULLESSNESS ” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Si,—Now that the soullessness of the War Oflice is under 
public discussion, may I suggest that the military authorities 
should be a little more considerate to the relatives of soldiers who 
are unfortunate enough to be reported “ missing”? My son was 
missing five weeks before intimation was sent to me. A dozen 
letters had been sent to him in the meantime, but not one was 
returned. Eight parcels, each representing much time, trouble, 
and money, were appropriated by other people without a word of 
explanation or acknowledgment. A fortnight later my son’s 
name appeared in the casualty list with a hundred others of his 
regiment. I wrote to all the authorities in England asking for 
information, but not one of them could tell me anything. I wrote 
to five officers in the battalion, but not one of them condescended 
to reply. Four months have passed, and all I am told is that my 
son was missing on such a date. No information as to how or 
where it occurred ; no particulars of any description ; no indi- 
cation of what was most likely his fate are vouchsafed. One 
hundred men cannot be missing without somebody knowing 
something about it ; but apparently it is nobody's business and 
nobody cares to communicate with the relatives. Our boys are 
‘* man-power,” and when done with are “* wastage.”—Yours, etc., 
Ipswich. J. B. ABBERLEY. 
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Miscellany 
A SOUTHERN SLAV DRAMATIST 


T: reputation which Mr. Josip Kosor, whose plays 
are now first rendered into English,* has up till now 
enjoyed has been largely of German origin. And, 
dismissing all political prejudices, we are justly sceptical of 
German judgments in these matters. The intellectuals 
of Berlin and Munich, with an appetite for new and serious 
work which we might well envy, have little discrimination 
and have welcomed charlatans, pathological phenomena, 
and good writers equally with a determination which the 
English reserve exclusively for ignoring good poets. Wilde, 
Liliencron, Strindberg, Tchekhov, Mombert and a dozen 
others have ranked alike in the estimation of the German 
public during the last twenty years or so. German critics 
have been very frequently deceived by mere frauds; they 
have shown a disconcerting tendency to confuse interesting 
cases of mental abnormality or disorder with poetic genius ; 
and therefore their appetite for novelty, a thing highly 
commendable in itself, becomes highly dangerous, if too 
much trust be placed in their critical pronouncements. 

These reflections cause me to approach Mr. Kosor with 
caution ; and I do so all the more because his plays have 
made an impression on me which I find impossible to analyse 
precisely. Perhaps, if I saw any immediate prospect of 
coming to a settled opinion on his exact merits, I should 
postpone writing upon him. But I see no such prospect, 
and I must, with apologies for my diffidence, confine myself 
to pointing out what seems remarkable in him. Of one 
thing, at least, I am sure; he is desperately sincere. But 
whether his sincerity has achieved a view of life capable of 
artistic expression, and whether he has managed to find such 
an expression, is a question which at present I must decline 
fully toanswer. ‘‘ The memory of Wagner,” Mr. F. M. Hueffer 
once said, “‘terrorises all the musical critics.” And one 
might add that the adventures of certain literary reputations 
in the last few years have terrorised most literary critics. 
So be it; we are timid. But this timidity, which is a 
good thing if it prevents us from automatically bludgeoning 
anything new, would be a bad thing if it were to make 
us automatically reverence anything new. It would be much 
worse if it were to prevent us from feeling our way towards 
a judgment in a matter which may well remain doubtful 
for many years. Perhaps this is a long apology; but it 
is, I think, necessary in the circumstances. 

Mr. Kosor is a Serbo-Croat, who was born at a Dal- 
matian town a few miles from the coast, in 1879. His 
career has been simple. He was first a compositor, then a 
Government clerk. Quite early he wrote a few verses, but 
it was in his twenty-fifth year that he adopted authorship as a 
profession ; and since then he has published a volume of poems, 
a volume of short stories and three novels, some of which 
have been translated into German, Italian, and Czech, as well 
as the four plays which arc the first of his works to be trans- 
lated into English. These plays are—with the possible excep- 
tion, in his own opinion, of afew poems—his most important 
work, and on them his Continental reputation is principally 
founded. They have been produced with success in various 
German theatres and in Agram and Prague, and the last of 
them, The Invincible Ship, is—or was—to be produced by the 
Theatre of Art in Moscow, where it would certainly tax all the 
powers of setting of which that stage is possessed. 

Mr. Kosor is peculiarly difficult for us to understand 
because, in the first place, he is a Slav. Most of our expe- 
rience of the Slav mind is derived from Russia ; but the fact 
that Mr. Kosor is a Southern Slav from an Austrian province 





* People of the Universe. By Josip Kosor. Translated by P. 
Selver, F. S. Copeland and J. N. Duddington. Hendersons. 6s, net. 


does not differentiate him very considerably from the Slavs 
whom we know already. He is counted by his admirers with 
Mestrovic among those who are creating for Jugo-Slavia the 
common intellectual and spiritual life which shall precede 
political life in common. But his sympathies are to an 
extraordinary degree with Russian, as against Western, life 
and art; and, as a matter of fact, the Slav mind is percep- 
tibly different from the Western mind. Mr. Kosor, when I 
met him, spoke repeatedly of Slav literature as distinguished 
from European literature. He might have been using the 
words Asiatic and African. The difference seemed to be to 
him as inevitable and as profound. It has often been re- 
marked that Europeans reading, say, Persian poetry find 
themselves confronted by standards of taste which seem to 
move on a different plane from those which guide English 
or French poetry ; and I believe that the same thing happens 
when we read Slav literature, though the external difference 
is less acute and we are, as a result, often less fully conscious 
of our bewilderment. On the occasion of my conversation 
with Mr. Kosor, I also met one of his fellow-countrymen, who 
talked to me about Russian literature. He told me, among 
other things, that Sologub was (I trust I remember his 
expressions correctly) a beautiful but shallow writer, capable 
of poetry and exquisite form, but lacking in ideas. The 
judgment bewildered me, and brought me no nearer to under- 
standing the odd nightmares which Sologub’s books have 
always appeared to me. I had the sensation which I some- 
times have when connoisseurs of modern painting show me 
pictures by M. Picasso or Mr. Wyndham Lewis and speak 
of the clever draughtsmanship exhibited. 

Mr. Kosor’s plays have sometimes this odd nightmare 
quality, which proceeds from the apparently unconcerned 
blending of fantasy with realism, of what is obviously 
symbolic with what is obviously composed from life. The 
first of the four pieces, The Woman, begins with an astonishing 
scene in which Nebogin and Udarov reach the end of a month’s 
desperate gambling. At first it appears that this is a duel 
carried on by two enemies for the purpose of satisfying an 
old vendetta in modern style. When Udarov has won 
half Nebogin’s fortune he refuses to play again; but the 
beaten man reveals that his frenzy is caused by the fact that 
he has detected in Udarov a passion for his wife, Limunka. 
On this, Udarov sullenly agrees to continue, and wins the 
remainder of his enemy’s possessions. Now Udarov offers 
Nebogin friendship and renounces his winnings. Nebogin 
refuses, and suggests that each shall stake his own life. Udarov 
at first declines, but, reproached by his opponent as a coward, 
offers at last to stake all his winnings, his own fortune, and 
his life on a single card, Nebogin’s stake being Limunka. 
Each of them draws a card, but Nebogin cannot bring himself 
to learn his fate, and Udarov proposes that they shall go 
for a moment into the fresh air together. 

There ensues one of the most curious and penetrating 
passages of the play : 

NEBOGIN (goes out, brings a hammer, and nails both cards to the table): 
The surf must be roaring gloriously now in the dark. It roars, and 
roars, 80 sweetly . . . so sweetly. . . . 

Uparov: And in this roaring all can be forgotten. 

NeEsoGInN : I love the foam, it roars so gently. 

Uparov: I love it too. 

Nesooin: As a child I was so fond of sitting down on a rock and 
holding my hand in the surf. 

Uparov: And asa child I let the foam spurt into my face. 

NEBOGIN (with a changed and sorrowful voice): Ah, Udaroy-—— 

Uparov: What is the matter ? 

NEBOGIN : —- all this that we are doing is—— 

Uparov: What 

NEsBoaIn (bitlerly): Not we, but what another is doing against our 
will, and es us so petty and wretched. There you have my hand 
- « «+. @ndwait. There you have my brotherly kiss. . . .( Kisses 
the forehead of Udarov, who smiles bitterly. Both go out sobbing.) 

They return to find their friends mad with curiosity to 
learn the result of the cast. The cards aretorn up, and it is 
discovered that Udarov has won. Here ends the portion of 
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the play which a Western taste would accept as realistic. 
The rest is considerably less simple. Limunka is supposed 
to be adored and desired by all the men of the town, and 
when she seems to be repudiated by her husband, her 
would-be lovers make her their queen. A festival is 
appointed at which she is to choose among them, and there 
she forces from them a declaration that they love her soul 
and would always love her, even were she ugly. She then 
declares that she will destroy her own beauty, and at this 
all recoil from her. Now her earliest lover, Idan, appears, 
from whom she was taken to marry the rich Nebogin. He 
is disguised as a hideous goblin, and the crowd seek to drive 
him away. But Limunka gives herself into his arms, and 
as he carries her away, the crowd rushes murderously upon 
them and the curtain falls. 

In the last play, The Invincible Ship, symbolism equally 
predominates, though here it is more evenly welded into 
the structure of the piece and makes a more definite and 
unified lyrical impression. But it is in the peasant-drama 
Passion’s Furnace, and in the first half of Reconciliation, 
that Mr. Kosor will be at first most easily intelligible to 
English readers. Passion’s Furnace is the story of the 
contest between the peaceable Ilarija Salic and the violent 
Gusa Rigalin and between their sons Ilija and Ada. Gusa 
has taken year by year at ploughing-time a furrow or more 
from Ilarija’sfield, until the old man can bear it no longer, 
and invokesthe law, which returns him his property. Gusa 
falls into a frenzy, sets fire to one of Ilarija’s ricks, and is 
carried off to gaol simultaneously with Ada, who has wantonly 
stabbed Ilija. They return more violent than ever, and 
Ilarija, who desires peace, makes every concession to them, 
offers Gusa eight furrows of land, and invites him and Ada 
to Ilija’s wedding-feast. Here Gusa deliberately insults 
Ilarija, who, egged on by his friends, flies at his enemy, and 
in the struggle both are killed. Reconciliation, in the earlier 
and less mystical portion of it, is the story of the plot made 
by Marko Gavanovitch’s sons to break up the zadruga or com- 
mon property which 1s held by the family under Marko’s rule. 

These two plays express, in an extraordinary manner, the 
Slavonic peasant’s almost ferocious attachment to his own 
soil; and though Mr. Kosor would perhaps interpret both as 
symbolic, the first act of Reconciliation and the whole of 
Passion’s Furnace can be accepted simply as the drama- 
tisation of character and passion. It is in the passions of his 
protagonists that the first and most obvious evidence of 
Mr. Kosor’s genius appears. His favourite characters arc 
men of ungovernable temper, in whom self-will and deter- 
mination grow so strong and violent as to assume the form 
of fate. Nebogin is carried to inevitable ruin by his hatred 
of Udarov; Lukan, in The Invincible Ship, “ went raving 
mad, ceased to be a man, but became more savage, black, 
and violent than Satan and the hurricane,” and Gusa cries, 
when the land he has filched is taken from him again : 

All my labour is lost. So much trouble for nothing. And how I 
loved this bit of earth, more than my own land! It had just grown 
tomy heart! . . . He thinks that I alone am wicked ; and he’s 
three times worse himself—taking away from me what had grown 
to my heart. 

—acry, which ifit does not convert the reader to sympathy 
with Gusa, does show in a light of comprehension all the 
bestial and yet, in its naiveté, almost magnificent passion 
of the man. It is not any that Mr. Kosor would base his 
claim to consideration on the points which I have selected 
for notice. He has a philosophy of life to express, and he 
seeks to express it by means of symbols which will probably 
be for some time only dimly intelligible to English readers. 
But I think it is possible in the more obvious and ordinary 
side of his work to distinguish characteristics which make 
him a dramatist of unusual interest, individuality, and 
wer ; and with this we may well be content for the present. 
t may be remarked that, from the point of view of flexible 
and expressive English, an improvement might be made 
on the present translation. EDWARD SHANKS. 








FOUR ON THE AIR RAIDS 


W. B. YEATS. 


The guns roar, and I curse the moon, and go 

Down to a cellar where She sits, as of old, 

And harbours thoughts of silver and thoughts of gold, 
And heeds no more the way the Black Pigs blow, 
Snuffing around the tomb of Conchubar : 

And there, far off, I hear the whistles shrill, 

And gaze and gaze at her slim hands until 

I know not if there was ever any star 

Nearer than Love’s. And then the bugles cry 

“All clear”; and I go up and leave the wine, 

And her sitting and dreaming half-divine, 

Curious dreams about George Moore and Lady Gregory. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 

God made the moon and planets, 
And all the jolly stars ; 

He sprinkled heaven with silver lights 
And golden nenuphars ; 

But now let God put out the moon, 
And drench the stars in black ; 

I'll find a light shall light our path 
To hell itself and back. 


Altho’ the stars be draped in dark, 
And the moon turn to blood, 

I'll blaze a way across the heaven 
As merciless as mud ! 

And there I'll catch the Gotha bug 
Upon his giddy wing, 

And while I cast my flaming dart 
My ale-clad soul shall sing: 


“The moon is out, the sky is dark, 
The path is old and grey ; 

But give me but a hair of yours 
And I shall find the way ! 

Your golden hair lights up the night 
And dims the very sun . 

And by its splendours, thro’ God’s grace, 
I'll slay the flying Hun!” 


EZRA POUND. 

I have never thought much of the moon. 

The moon is like a bad shaving-glass : 

The moon is like a bread poultice 

After the cat has been at it: 

The moon is like a mustard-plaster on the chest of a negress 
The moon is like one of those luminous dises 
Which show you where the matches are 

In a bathroom. 

And now that she lights those bloody Gothas, 
I think still less of the moon. 

No; I have no use for the moon. 

The Huns 

May keep 

Her. 


SONG AS SUNG IN “ Keep it Dark” By 

MARIE LLOYD. 

I was strolling by the dear old Marble Arch, 
When I saw that Mrs. Merry just ahead ; 


So I caught her up, and said: “ Hullo! Ole sport! 
Come and have a bit of fun before you’re dead!” 
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Chorus : 
Have you heard? Did a bird 
Let you know that the moon is out ? 
Since she lights the Hun o’ nights, 
She is ouf, out, out! 
Cheero! Fums up! Never mind! 
Come into the good old Park! 
Let her go! I like it so! 
You can spoon all the better in the dark ! 


R. Exv.rs Roperts. 


Music 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 


AST week a conductor new to London, Mr. Adrian 
Boult, directed the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and the chief item on the programme was Dr. 

Vaughan - Williams’ London Symphony, which only 
once before had been played here. I had not heard it 
nor seen the score, and I.had great hopes that it would 
prove a work of considerable importance. I was bitterly 
disappointed. Dr. Vaughan-Williams has a definite musical 
personality, he is neither a showman nor an academician 
making more or less fair copies of accepted models; On 
Wenlock Edge and, with all its faults, A Sea Symphony, 
justified one thinking that perhaps here was the man who 
would lead. the English school into its own. But that 
hope, so far as I am concerned, is dead. The London 
Symphony has killed it. The weakness which this work 
shows is, I am afraid, fundamental and ineradicable— 
namely, a lack of rhythmic vitality uncompensated for by 
any exceptionally vivid colour sense or power of suggestion. 
The symphony consists of four movements, and it has a 
folk-song basis. The first movement, which is much the 
best, shows, here and there, signs of an active creative 
energy attempting to mould the folk-tunes to its own 
purpose, that is to fuse them into an organic whole; but 
this constructive power is intermittent and feeble, it leaps 
up momentarily and almost immediately fades out again, 
leaving the composer artificially keeping the music going by 
miserable devices of repetition and harmonic manipulation. 
There is a complete lack of rhythmic flow, the notes change 
positions from bar to bar, but the work stands still through 
sheer want of vitality. The slow movement resembles 
nothing so much as a long and aimless improvisation. It 
has some charming moments, but frankly, as a whole it is 
tedious: As improvisation on a quiet afternoon, heard 
when sitting dozing in a city church, it might be delightful ; 
but, like the first movement, it progresses nowhere, leads 
to nothing, and means very little. There is then a scherzo, 
and the last movement begins with an orthodox assumption 
of vigour. Dr. Vaughan-Williams is not at home with the 
scherzo form; he is without that musical sense of humour 
which made Beethoven’s scherzos so fascinating, nor has he 
any of that queer elfish, mocking imagination or that curious, 
piquant sense of colour which has enabled composers so 
diverse as Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, Brahms and Dukas to 
get such remarkable effects from this form. This scherzo 
has a mechanical liveliness which is entirely on the surface 
and is simply depressing. The last movement shows the 
same lack of constructive power as the first and second. 
Some beautiful folk-tunes are handled lovingly, and there 
are, as in the first and second movements, passages of a 
quiet, meditative beauty; but there is the same inability 





to construct, to fashion the material into something new. 
The melodic stuff is not absorbed, it is merely bandied 
about, and climaxes are procured by repeating fortissimo 
what has already been said piano. It is possible, of course, 
to be a pure colourist in music, and then rhythmic vitality 
and constructive power are, to a certain extent, dispensable, 
but Vaughan-Williams is not thinking of colour in this 
work, or, if he is, he effectively conceals it; he is simply 
dreaming in a quiet, monotonous way, and the whole work 
has the effect of a long, wandering improvisation. Nowhere 
does it attain the emotional depth, structural mass and 
intellectual power which the symphonic form absolutely 
demands and gives scope to. It is not as if Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams's dreaming was extraordinarily beautiful, for then I 
should have simply said that the form of the work was a 
mistake; but it may be that writing in this symphonic 
form, which clearly does not suit his talents, crippled him, 
for he has done very much better work. 

As a conductor Mr. Boult impressed me favourably. He 
has a nice sense of proportion and a good deal of nervous 
power ; moreover, he is completely unselfconscious, which 
is a great thing in these days of conducting with one eye 
on the grand circle. It is impossible, though, to judge a 
conductor on one concert of new works, and I shall not 
pretend to. 

I want to say a few words about the item of next import- 
ance on that programme. It was a long song-recitative, 
En Asie, by Maurice Ravel, from Scheherazade, sung 
by an artist of that hand-clasping Latin Continental type 
which extracts sentiment from the driest colour-harmony 
much as cows extract milk from thistles. There are some 
striking splashes of colour here and there in this extract, 
but the vocal line or succession of tones added nothing to 
the effect unless it was that the timbre of the singer’s voice 
was at fault. I am confirmed in the opinion that when a 
composer is appealing through the orchestra to the imagi- 
nation by colour and suggestion he must use the voice, if 
he use it at all, as an element on his palette and mix it in 
with regard solely to its peculiar human appeal and the 
quality of its tones. That is the only way to get an organic 
structure, and it is not necessary or desirable that the voice 
should emit a number of coherent sentences. Reason is 
not being appealed to; it is not an argument or a sentiment 
or a tale, and syllables and words should therefore be 
employed merely with regard to their colour and suggestive 
power. The coherence is to be got musically; the com- 
poser must work in one art, not in two, otherwise it is like a 
sculptor pasting a characteristic speech on to a marble 
bust to explain the soul of the sitter. The poem in this 
case is a description of Asia. Very well, print the poem on 
the programme; then depict Asia as it appears to your 
imagination with whatever musical genius you possess. 
Your audience will know what you are about ; but don’t go 
and make the singer depict Asia in the poet’s words accord- 
ing to his genius for word-colour and mix that up with your 
painting of Asia by tones in the orchestra. Either you need 
the tone and human accent of the singer to put certain 
touches in your picture, or you don’t; if you don’t, leave 
out the singer; if you do, make the singer sing “ Ah, O, 
Lal, Tree, Elephant, Ya,” etc., that is, any syllable, vowel, 
word, or group of words that you require for their musical 
colour or suggestive power. You have nothing to do with 
sense ; you are not trying to convey information; you are 
not singing a lyric; so why muddle yourself and your ° 
listeners with a foreign element which simply cannot blend 
into your scheme? Lack of clarity as to aim, and 
non-realisation of the difference between what, for instance, 
Schubert was trying to do and what he is doing himself, 
damn this composition of Ravel, who is a composer of 

great gifts. W. J. Turner, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

I to any vividness, bite, grip, punch, etc., in the 

Executive Committee’s English style, the annual 
great wad of money which, within limits, can be applied 
to any sort of public purpose. One’s imagination is stimu- 
millionaires might put their money, and one wonders what 
the trustees will think of next. Personally, if I got 
from the equally important private) use to which I should 
induce him to devote his gold would be the establishment 
of which should be entirely vested in the State. I do not 
suppose the Carnegie Trustees will think of this, and I 
Mr. Carnegie. But the Trust is already doing a good many 
things with its income of something over a hundred thousand 
for instance, its surveys in connection with the physical 
welfare of mothers and children (Dr. Mackenzie’s great 
have been completed and published, and an experimental 
policy has been adopted whereunder Infant Welfare Centres 
centres have been decided on. Six works have been 
selected for publication under the ‘“ Music Publication 
many, and there may be considerable delay before his work 
is produced.” A Lending Library of Music and a Bureau 
for grants towards the performance of works are ticklish 
work, as “unless great care were taken, a position 
perform the chosen works unless the Trust were 
prepared to meet the outlays.” The work of editing 
period is progressing satisfactorily; and (this summary 
is rather compressed) a report on Public Baths and Wash- 
report with some complacency, the Committee says that 
Government Blue Books are too much neglected: “‘ there 
lack of illustration which tends in the same direction.” 
I remember, I may parenthetically say, discussing this with 
able and unpresentable most Blue Books are, but who felt 
that “dull uniformity ” was essential in order that all 
in the House of Commons Library. It is a poor reason. 

* * x 

whether anybody ought to be allowed to make so much. 
But I confess no sympathy with those who deprecate his 
gives away the better, and it is better that Libraries should 
be got from him than not at all. Building operations are 
owing to a fear of discouraging town councils from raising 
the library rates; otherwise the Trust’s Library plans 
ments has been the establishment of Rural Libraries. This 
is a thing against which few could cavil. Mere boredom has 
and though economic freedom is more important than 
places of amusement, the man who supplies a village with 


ALWAYS read, with an interest which owes nothing 
report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Here is a 
lated. One daydreams about the uses to which other 
hold of a millionaire, the chief public (as distinguished 
and endowment of independent organs of opinion the control 
unhappily see no prospect of myself getting the ear of 
pounds, and its activities are going to broaden. This year, 
Scottish report was recently mentioned in these columns) 
are to be established in six urban areas. Grants to play 
Scheme”: “in one case the composer is interned in Ger- 
for Musical Advice are under consideration ; suggestions 
might arise under which orchestras would decline to 
the Church Music of the Tudor and Elizabethan 
houses will shortly be published. Speaking of its own 
is a dull uniformity about their general appearance, and a 
responsible officials who completely realised how unmanage- 
publications of a certain class should go in the same shelves 

I won’t inquire how Mr. Carnegie made his money or 
benefactions as the doles of a millionaire. The more he 
suspended, and grants towards revenue are refrained from 
continue to expand. The most important of recent develop- 
contributed to the drift of countrymen into the towns ; 
a Library, or better still, a Club, is working in the right 





direction. In the pompous language of the report: 
“There are abundant signs already that, after the war, 
social amenities in rural areas will need much closer con- 
sideration than they have received in the past. Well- 
organised schemes, by means of which supplies of whole- 
some books are put within the reach of the inhabitants of 
more or less remote areas, will help materially towards 
bettering the conditions which at present obtain.” The 
scheme will grow ; meanwhile one may glance at the reports 
from the local areas and form a notion of the class of “‘ whole- 
some books” most in demand and the classes of wholesome 
readers most in supply. 
> > x 

First, the Orkney, Shetland and Lewis areas. The 
Repository contains nearly 10,000 books ; and though “ those 
Oreadians and Sheilanders who are not on the seas have 
more work to do of an urgent national character than they 
can comfortably overtake,” 20,864 issues were made in 
128 districts. (“‘ It is now proposed to issue book-markers, 
in order to make unnecessary the common and undesirable 
practice of turning down leaves.”) A typical short list 
of “‘ wants ” from a Shetland locality contains only 8 or 9 
novels in 25 books (Kipps, by “ Herbert G. Wells,” is 
amongst them), and amongst the other works are M. Arnold 
on Celtic Literature, Lord Avebury’s The Pleasures of Life 
(not yet exhausted, apparently), Balfour’s Life of R. L. 
Stevenson, Peeps at Industries: Sugar, Froude’s English 
Seamen in th: Sixteenth Century, and several theological 
books. “Probably,” says the report, compassionately, 
““more mental recreation is given to the tired manual 
worker by supplying him with a fascinating work of fiction 
than by offering him a book of facts. The highest service 
which literature does is to inspire, and inspiration is most 
readily found in imaginative literature °—-which, when you 
come to think of it, is true. The(senior)authors in whom 
the Orcadians find, it seems, most inspiration are “ Corelli, 
Dell, Haggard, Jacobs, London and Orczy”’; in general 
literature they incline to Nature study and travel. “In 
Lewis the Gaclic literature has been welcomed, though not 
to the extent to be expected in the Hebrides.” Out of 
the 20,864 issues, 15,082 came under fiction, 144 under 
philosophy, 652 under literature (including poetry), and 
468 under religion. 

%% a ae 

There are striking differences between these figures and 
those given for various English counties. For instance, in 
Dorsetshire, out of 18,685 issues only 3 were classified under 
religion. In Westmorland, where 23,969 books were 
issued, 165 only were “ literature,” 78 were “ philosophy 
and religion,” and 21,808 were “fiction and juvenile.” 
At Kendal “ duplicate copies of popular books have been 
purchased as required, and of the more popular authors, 
such as Swan, Locke, Carey, Wood, Haggard, Dell, Barclay 
and Stevenson, it is difficult to get sufficient.” The last 
three in that list make a pleasing series: a report of this 
kind is a Great Leveller. From Forfarshire there is given 
a still longer list (Miss Dell appears everywhere), and it is 
added that “a large number of readers contrive to find 
pleasure in the clean sensationalism of Mrs. Henry Wood. 
I advise all those—and I occasionally hear from such—who 
are thinking of starting village Libraries, to study these 
facts. The pioneer who starts with the idea that he has 
only to get a Library opened and at once all the labourers 
and their wives will be reading John Stuart Mill and Keats 
will be disappointed. Relaxation for the many and oppor- 
tunity for the few is what has to be provided. Readers 
must be provided with precisely what they would buy if 
they had the money and the inclination to buy ; other 
things may be put within their reach or “ introduced to 
them, but it is hopeless to try to force “learning upon 
them. Sotomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Chelsea Cherub. By Ceci Rozerts. Grant Richards. 
5s. net. 
The Golden Lamp. By Puorse Gray. Jarrold. 6s. 


The Foolishness of Lilian. By Jesste Campion. Lane. 
6s. 

I do not propose to make any comment on The Chelsea 
Cherub. Reginald Compton, one of the characters in it, is 
a young aristocrat with—we are assured—brains. He is 
dependent on his uncle, and his uncle wishes him to ‘‘ enter 
the Church,” as he—the uncle—happily phrases it. ‘* As 
you come of family,” says the uncle, ‘* it would be improper 
for you to enter a profession.” To which Reginald: ‘* I am 
an artist by instinct, uncle. For the Church I have neither 
desire nor a call.” The uncle retorts, not in the best avun- 
cular vein, with a statement that, being in possession of the 
purse, he is in a position to state terms. 

The youth lost his self-control at these words, and faced his uncle 
with a flushed face and a voice tinged with passion. 

** You beast!" he cried, *‘ flinging my poverty in my face until 
every mouthful of bread I eat at your table chokes me. You have not 
the power to dictate, and you shall not exert it either!” 


With such powers of impromptu invective, Reginald cannot 
fail to be happy in Chelsea. He has a friend there who 
** cultivates the Muse ” (the phrase is Mr. Roberts's, though 
not his alone) *‘ on £400 a year and possibilities from the 
decease of two aunts.” (If you say that again, slowly, you 
will see it does not quite mean what you thought, or what 
Mr. Roberts thinks). Listen to this description of the 
young man who strictly cultivates the thankless Muse : 

Six-foot tall. broad-shouldered and large-limbed, he was an Anglo- 

Saxon giant with a mass of unkempt tawny hair, and a pair of deep-set 
eyes. He was so ridiculously handsome that he had wasted many 
precious hours sitting as Apollo to his impecunious artist friends, 
and for once, he was endowed with beauty and never thought about 
it, unless he was made to squirm by some broad compliment or the 
unavoidable worship of feminine eyes. 
That “‘ for once ” wil] bear thinking about, as an example 
—shall we say of “‘ compression” ? And the punctuation 
has its points. When we first see the broad-shouldered and 
large-limbed Anglo-Saxon giant, he is engaged upon literary 
composition, and his table is “‘ littered with sheets of paper 
covered with an unintelligible scribble.” The ‘ unin- 
telligible”’ is perhaps to be taken liberally rather than 
literally, because when he hands his stuff to Reginald, 
Reginald reads it and expresses his unaffected admiration in 
the words: ‘*‘ By Jove, Dicky, you’re a wonder! How 
do you do it?” But Reginald may merely be having his 
revenge in sarcasm, for Dicky has previously addressed him 
thus: ‘* You lazy son of the brush, is this the way to the 
Academy ?”’ (This, O Best-beloved, is the way that 
broad-shouldered and large-limbed Anglo-Saxon giants 
always talk.) Believe me, there is badinage in Chelsea. 
Listen to Dicky again : 

“* Reggie,” he asked, a playful smile lurking in the corners of his 
mouth, ** if you want inspiration why don’t you fall in love with a 
beautiful wornan—asceticism is scarcely wholesome in an artist.” 
And he has more practical proposals too. He wants Reggie 
to paint a beautiful boy whom he has discovered: and in 
teply to Reggie’s question, ‘‘ Where can I see him?” he 
Says : 

“* Where ?—at the confectioner’s at the corner, and if you dare 
brave this weeping atmosphere which we optimistically call weather, 
your artistic ardour shall be rewarded with the vision of a cherub 
from the Court of Zeus—he goes to the shop every day at five to get 
milk, not a very god-like office, but one which his beauty ennobles.” 
(This, O Best-beloved—but you have realised that for 
yourself by now.) And so at last to the Cherub. The 
grammar of the following sentence, which describes the 


artist’s first view of the child, is its own best introduction : 
‘* He was afraid he was very rude, for the boy noticed that 
he was staring at him, and raising his eyes timidly they met 
the artist’s and then fell rapidly.” I do not know whether 
I need add that the Cherub is “‘ tall and very slim,” that his 
features are ‘‘ regular and beautifully moulded,” that his 
eyes are ‘‘ wonderfully dark and large, shaded by long 
lashes. . . .” You would probably have known all 
that anyway: but you would never have attributed to him 
cheeks ‘‘ ruddy with perfect health,” or compared the 
colour of his ‘‘ thin, beautifully-turned lips” to that of 
cherries. ‘* The whole pose of the head, which was crowned 
with a mass of dark hair that had a tendency to curl, was 
striking in the extreme, surmounted as it was on a finely- 
moulded neck.”” (The italics are mine.) But I must not 
linger—one or two more specimens of the Chelsea dialect, 
as rendered by Mr. Roberts, and I have done. One of the 
young men, discoursing on toasted muffin, says: ‘* The 
aroma would make the mouth of Lucullus water. I doubt 
whether his sumptuous banquets were not lacking in the 
ambrosial odours of this modern triumph of the culinary 
art.” The Cherub himself hates the Council school because, 
as he (aged nine) explains: ‘‘ It’s the boys—they are so 
coarse, and mother says they are spoiling my speech: it 
is horrible—but one can’t help picking up things.” When 
one of the young men accuses the other of having got engaged, 
the other “‘ petulantly ” replies: ‘* How can you think I 
should ever do anything so stupid, you know my views on 
ladies.” (The punctuation and the vivid phrasing are 
Mr. Roberts’s, but the italics are again mine.) 

The Golden Lamp is the sort of book that could scarcely 
have come from anywhere but America. Almost any 
English author dishing up such a quantity of moral lessons 
in so crude a disguise would have written badly ; but the 
author of The Golden Lamp does not, except now and then, 
write badly at all. She dashes in her moral lessons and 
noble sentiments with a bold hand, and is so sincere, so 
simple-minded, so ingenuous about them that really they 
do not interfere with some tolerable characterisation and 
some not impossible conversation. That drunkenness is a 
curse ; that bad influences have a bad influence on young 
boys; that it is selfish to brood overmuch on one’s own 
irremediable sorrows when all round one there are other 
people’s sorrows clamouring to be remedied; that if one 
draws interest from capital invested in a business which 
pays insufficient wages one is in an indefensible and ex- 
tremely difficult position—of all this we are remorsélessly 
assured by object-lessons covering various classes of society. 
It is all so dreadfully true, and yet somehow it is not dread- 
fully untrue to life. 

The Foolishness of Lilian begins rather well, with a 
spirited description of a disgusting yard and a beautiful 
girl blooming in the midst of the filth—a girl whose ostensible 
mother is not her real mother, and whose father is a gentle- 
man decayed through drink. All this sounds, and is, 
highly unoriginal ; but the curate introduced to lend books 
to the beautiful girl and teach her the beauties of literature 
is a fairly original curate, and there is something attractive 
about the narrative and descriptive methods. As Lilian 
grows up, however, the attractiveness fades and the impro- 
babilities thicken. She has, of course, adventures with bad 
and foolish men. She has friendships with women. She 
has a love-affair. She develops and displays histrionic 
talent, and literary. Nothing comes amiss to her. She is 
altogether too versatile to be convincing. Some of her 
methods of making money are not too scrupulous: even 
her unscrupulousness, however, takes a clever form. And 
she goes to France to nurse when the war comes. It is not 
the combination of banality and improbability in her career 
that depresses one so much as her ridiculous style of speech. 
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Quite early in her career she explains her recognition of a 
Latin phrase (the result of the curate’s ministrations) 
by the remark: ‘‘ It says in my English Accidence that some 
acquaintance with Latin is necessary to a correct knowledge 
of English.” And there are lots of worse instances than 
that. Nor can I approve her taste at the cinema, where 
she opines: ‘‘ I don’t think that men with wide trousers that 
are always threatening to fall to the ground are really 
humorous.” 

Now, I wonder why she doesn’t think that men with 
wide trousers that are always threatening to fall to the 
ground are really humorous? I should have thought if 
there was one thing about which we could all agree—— 
But no. Lilian is foolish. GrraLp GouLp. 


THE PRESS 


The Free Press. By Hiiarre Be.ioc. 
2s. 6d. net. 


It was, one supposes, only natural that the war should 
have turned Mr. Belloc, in whom the pamphleteering 
instinct was always very strong, into a whole-time pamph- 
leteer. From the first day his purely literary work has been 
almost wholly cast aside; and very little has appeared 
over his signature which has not been of a tendencious or 
controversial nature. He has devoted himself to public 
ends, whether in informing or in shaping opinion. He has 
not even found time for those equally controversial but 
somewhat remoter excursions into history which used to 
diversify his literary production ; and his career has been 
interrupted as abruptly and as completely as that of any 
young man whom a similar enthusiasm hurried on the 
first day into the Army. 

But even in this pamphleteering phase his interests and 
his knowledge are as wide as ever; and he feels himself 
no less concerned with whatever may affect the general 
health of the community, because the community itself is 
mainly occupied in an effort to escape death by violence. 
His latest essay diagnoses a disease and offers a remedy 
which are of the most urgent importance to modern England; 
and those who are surprised to find him turning aside from 
the war at this moment to an internal matter will realise 
on reading his book that he is dealing with a weakness 
which has been brought into prominence by the strain 
of war and which continually threatens to paralyse the 
conduct of the war. 

He outlines his thesis, in a few words which precede the 
first section of the argument, thus : 

I propose to discuss in what follows the evil of the great modern 
Capitalist Press, its function in vitiating and misinforming opinion, 
and in putting power into ignoble hands; its correction by the 
formation of small independent organs, and the probably increasing 
effect of these last. 

This is a far more lucid way of beginning propaganda 
than that adopted by most publicists; and Mr. Belloc’s 
chief virtues as a pamphleteer are the orderliness of his 
mind and the lucidity of his style. Order in thinking 
is with him, curiously, both an affectation and a passion ; 
and his lucidity is that gift which comes to a man enthu- 
siastic enough to put his argument before himself and to 
care for nothing in the world but for being understood. 
But it must be confessed—and better now than later— 
that he is not an ideal pamphleteer and that this, like nearly 
all his other efforts in controversy, is deformed, and robbed 
of some of its usefulness, by definite faults of tone and 
manner. His defects are those of excessive dogmatism and, 
especially, of wilful prejudice. He suffers, to some extent, 


Allen and Unwin. 


from a failing of the Free Press, with which he has been 
associated and which he here extols, from what he himself 





calls ‘‘disparate particularism”’’ or, in another place, 
allowing a vigorous sketchiness to supersede his usual 
precision, simply ‘“‘crankiness.”” The following passage 
is a good example of this defect : 

It was the same with the Suffrage for Women, which cry a clique 
of wealthy ladies got up in London. I have never myself quite 
understood why these wealthy ladies wanted such an absurdity as 
the modern franchise, or why they so blindly hated the Christian 
institution of the Family. 1 suppose it was some perversion. 

Now, the first sentence here, while it raises an interesting 
and unemphasized aspect of the matter, does not present 
the whole case against Woman Suffrage or mect the whole 
ease for it; nor was it necessary, in the context, to 
do either. Mr. Belloc, merely, as the saying is, went off 
the handle for a moment and set up a favourite Aunt Sally 
instead of a sober illustration of his argument. And the 
accusation about blind hatred for the Family is merely the 
brickbat which he gratuitously chose for flinging. Such 
also is the statement that the Fabian Society has abandoned 
Collectivism in favour of forced labour. Mr. Belloc, if he 
did not excuse these statements on the ground that they 
are true, would defend them, no doubt, on the ground that 
argument needs some flavouring of vivacity. But neither 
reason would cover the true, possibly, unconscious motive, 
which is really the reaction against a stiff and rigid 
orderliness in argument. 

We have insisted at great length on the principal defect in 
this essay precisely because the essay itself is essentially 
right ; and because it is desirable that every outside in- 
fluence which can be brought to bear, however remotely, 
should proclaim .that Mr. Belloc, in spite of his ‘* disparate 
particularism ” (or crankiness), in spite of his tendency 
to scare away the timid by occasional extravagances, is 
preaching useful truths and preaching them in a form which, 
were a few sentences deleted and a few more modified, 
would be a model of the controversial and instructive 
pamphlet. It is unfortunate that Mr. Belloc, seeing and 
owning that Drumont was absurd in maintaining, apropos 
of the Rothschilds, that defrauding the revenue was a 
purely Semitic vice, should not be able to see that his own 
quite infrequent eccentricities do bring discredit on his 
serious arguments with persons who are loosely but still 
effectually subdued by the influence of the Capitalist Press. 
It is unfortunate; and therefore it is right to lay stress 
on it, in order to be able to say with as much weight as 
possible that the main thesis of Mr. Belloc’s book is accurate 
and accurately stated. 

It is impossible here to summarise the whole of his 
argument, without the command of a style more lucid 
and more terse than his own. He maintains that various 
factors, arising out of the institution of Capitalism, .princi- 
pally the diminution of the number of papers, caused by 
the improvement of means of distribution, and the factor of 
‘“*subsidy by advertisement,” have caused the Press to 
fall into the hands of the great capitalists or, when they 
are not run by capitalists for other purposes, to be run by 
men whose interests are identical with those of the whole 
capitalist class. He maintains further that the small 
independent papers which have recently arisen, and which 
are not swayed by financial reasons, will exercise an influence 
running counter to these plutocratic organs. The first 
part of his argument, the diagnosis of the disease, is perhaps 
the more interesting and the more important. It is not 
exaggeration to say that practically the whole of the modern 
newspaper Press is in the hands of men whose interests 
are the same and whose fortunes are bound up by a thousand 
threads with capitalism and finance at large. It is not 
exaggeration to say that, apart from the consideration of 
identical interests, direct influence can be brought to bear on 
newspapers by outside capitalists who can give or withhold 
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their advertisements. It is not exaggeration to say that 
modern newspapers by suppressing news or, more effectually, 
by the manner in which they present it, can sway the 
general public to actions and general behaviour of a kind 
other than that which would be dictated by a knowledge of 
the truth. It is not exaggeration to say that the printed 
word, which is the pronouncement of one man, often actuated 
hy base, or, at best, selfish, motives, has an undoubted 
effect of the oracular and the impartial on the public mind. 

This essay was written and first published some time 
ago; but very recent events have confirmed not only 
Mr. Belloc’s exposition of the state of things, but also 
his anticipations of resultant evil. His task has been 
much like that of a man trying to solve one of those puzzles 
in which an obscure, ambiguous figure lies hidden in the 
lines of a picture of something else. He brought out the 
dark figure in the modern State and in these pages made it 
plain. His wrong-headed vehemence on a few minor 
points may cause some to wonder whether his denunciation of 
the Capitalist Press may not be equally extravagant. But 
it is significant that on the major point he is calm though 
sombre—nowhere calmer than in the passage in which he 
doubts ‘‘in the approaching and already apparent success 
of the Free Press its power to effect democratic 
reform.” He seems to see the Free Press only as a single 
breath of air moving in a stuffy world ruled by capitalists 
and their organs; and on this gloomy note his book closes. 
But, with some of the vices, he has himself also the virtues 
of the Free Press. As he says here, *‘ the truth confirms 
itself.” The Marconi affair followed his own attack on 
modern politics; and the truth of this book confirms itself 
with increasing effect every day. It is enough for Mr. Belloc 
to have outlined the situation so accurately ; and it may be 
left to others perhaps to be more hopeful about the result 
than he. 


TAXES AND LOANS 


Industry and Finance: War Expedients and Reconstruction. 
Edited for the British Association by Prorrssor 
A. W. Kirxatpy. Pitman. 4s. 6d. net. 

Currency and Finance in Time of War. By Proressor 
F. Y. Epceworts. Clarendon Press. Is. net. 
Taxation and Social Reconstruction. By Arnoip N. 

SumumMin. The Atheneum. 6d. 


We are approaching the annual Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who finds himself in the unusual position, 
not only of being implored from all sides to increase taxation, 
but also of being told by those who speak forthe property- 
owners that this can best be done by a steeply graduated 
increase in the Income Tax! It is, indeed, not that we 
like taxation, still less a confiseatory supertax; but the 
landowners, the bankers, and the business men all prefer 
this to the “Capital Levy” which the organised wage- 
earners are vociferously demanding. Mr. Bonar Law 
has practically signified to “the City” that, on this 
occasion, it shall have its way; and seeing that a drastic 
increase in the direct taxation of those incomes of over 
£1,000 a year is what their owners most desire, he will be 
pleased to oblige them! There is a certain irony in the 
situation. 

The moment is appropriate for a deliverance by the 
economists. The Economic Section of the British Associa- 
tion, in pursuance of its laudable plan of producing each 
year a solid book, devotes most of its third annual volume 
to National Finance. We note that Sir Hugh Bell asks 
for “a graduated tax on wages” of 10 or 20 per cent.— 
he apparently ignores the necessity of exempting all who 
fall below the prescribed National Minimum—with an 
Income Tax on small incomes at the same rate (which 





seems unfair); and a supertax “rising even to 8s. or 
10s.” in the pound (this falling far short of that now 
prevailing in the United States, which goes up to 18s. 4d. 
in the poun.). The Economic Section Committee’s own 
report, which runs to 176 pages, is devoted almost entirely 
to a survey of all that the Government has done in war 
finance ; and, as such, it makes interesting reading. The 
Committee concurs in asking for much more taxation, 
at least to the extent of £150,000,000, but docs not venture 
to say by what means—knowing, of course, that there 
is only one way by which such a sum could be raised by 
taxation without a Capital Levy. The latter expedient 
is alluded to only in Professor Edgeworth’s characteristically 
involved lecture, which has its own esoteric charm. The 
great financier and economist, Ricardo, himself, we are 
reminded, urged the advantage, as Mr. Bonar Law has 
done, of extinguishing “the National Debt by one heroic 
act of abnegation,” as being more economical to the 
individual and to the community and less injurious to 
production than dragging interminably a heavy load of 
annual taxation. “‘A country which has involved itself 
in the difficulties attending this artificial system (of heavy 
annual taxation for National Debt) would act wisely by 
ransoming itself from them at the sacrifice of any portion 
of its property which might be necessary to redeem its 
debt.” (On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
by David Ricardo, 1817, p. 8338.) Mr. Bonar Law is there- 
fore not so heretical as the Spectator and all its tribe are 
supposing; whilst the workmen are—not for the first 
time—showing themselves better economists than the 
present-day financiers. But it ought to be recorded that 
more than one of Ricardo’s successors on the Stock Exchange 
have lately been expressing a similar view. Mr. Shimmin, 
whose useful little pamphlet deserves attention, is not 
explicit on the point—how chary are these economists 
of definite proposals!—but at least he takes the modern 
view that “taxation should be designed and justified 
as a means of developing our social opportunities’; and 
he demands “the heavy direct taxation of privileged 
income.” 

It should be noted that an exceedingly valuable paper 
by Mr. Charles Renold, of Manchester, on ‘* Workshop 
Committees” is included in Professor Kirkaldy’s volume. 
Mr. Renold describes, in the light of the valuable experience 
of his own great establishment, the proper scope of the 
workmen’s organisations, the “management” questions 
that can be successfully devolved upon them; their 
participation in Collective Bargaining, dealing with 
grievances, and the administration of workshop amenities ; 
and the purposes for which joint and separate meetings 
are respectively useful. He is no less practical and 
instructive with regard to the various types of structure 
of these Workshop Committees, their relations to the 
foremen, and their general results. This seems quite the 
most valuable monograph on Workshop Committees that 
has yet been published. It should be read by every employer 
and every Trade Union official., 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Church and State in England to the Death of Queen Anne. 
By H. M. Gwatkin. Longmans. 15s. net. 


No one will expect a formal history from Dr. Gwatkin. 
The late Dixie Professor was one of those academic scholars 
—alas ! very rare—who wear their learning pleasantly and 
wittily; and he did not allow the study of history 
to interfere with his principles or his prejudices. His 
principles were those of that sound, broad school of 
ecclesiastical historians who rather delight to arrogate 


to themselves the title of “lay”; and his prejudices 
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were those of a sound Protestant who desired to preserve 
the Church of England from the growing incursion of 
Catholic practices and belief. To the outsider a history 
from such a man has one serious disadvantage. You can 
foretell his judgment on nearly every prominent character ; 
and you can be pretty certain that he will always read 
the history of the past in the light of the present. An 
amusing instance of this is to be found in Dr. Gwatkin’s 
comments on Wilfrid and the period of Theodore’s primacy. 
** Meanwhile,” he says, “it is worth notice that we have 
already seen most of the prominent types of English 
Churchmen. Wilfrid writes on himself, the faith of 
the Church, the great builder and the zealot of Rome— 
Wolsey, Wykeham, Thomas of Canterbury, Theodore, 
and a churchly statesman like Lanfranc or Langton ; 
and the unchurchly bishop is represented by Wini, who 
bought his office for a price. The common-sense of the 
English layman, often genuinely devout, but seldom caring 
much for dogma, comes out in Ethelbert and Oswy, and 
perhaps in Penda too, and his strong individualism is 
represented by the monasteries, and English intensity and 
energy are everywhere conspicuous.” 

Such a sentence as that, if we may generalise in our 
turn, could not be written by any but an English historian. 
It is impossible to fancy Mgr. Duchesne, with whose cool 
malice Dr. Gwatkin had affinities, reading the present 
back into the past quite so unscrupulously. The picture 
of Penda—even with that qualifying “ perhaps ”—as a 
layman of common-sense touched by genuine devotion 
is too delicious for mere history; it belongs to the gallant 
histrionics of the lecture-room—where it ne doubt would 
meet with the applause and the laughter it deserves. 

While the book is amusing for its shrewd, partial comments 
on men and things, it is valuable in its presentation, with 
sincerity and intelligence, of a point of view which has too 
few upholders of intelligence. Dr. Gwatkin’s prejudices 
are easy to perceive; they are prominent in his account 
of the Reformation period, in particular in his extremely 
partial handling of the difficult Vestiarian Controversy. 
The ecclesiastical experts may revel in these pages; what 
will arrest the attention of the historical student is the 
sturdy judgment of character, and the firm refusal to be 
guided by popular theories. What could be better in 
its old-fashioned, hard-bitten way than this sketch of 
Elizabeth ? 

In general she was like her father, with his commanding force, 
unerring tact, and keen judgment of men, but also with his coarseness 
and bursts of temper. Indeed—and there may have been a physical 
reason for it—she had scarcely anything womanly but a double 
share of Anne Bolcyn’s vanity, and a wayward caprice which was 
all her own. Sense of truth she had none; when diplomatic lies 
were wanted, she lied shamelessly. Nor did she ever show signs of 
personal religion. She belonged indeed to the Renaissance rather 
than to the Reformation. . She was not without a sense 
of duty to her people, and could return their firm attachment with 
queenly dignity and grace. The clinching proof of greatness 
is this—it so fell that at almost every crisis of her reign the right 
thing to do was the very thing she most hated. She made plenty of 
wry faces, and put it off to the last moment ; but she always did it, 
and did it in good time, from the intervention in Scotland in 1560 
to the surrender of the monopolies in 1601. 

In contrast to this portrait of one whom Dr. Gwatkin 
admires may be put his character of Charles I., a monarch 
whom he thoroughly dislikes: 

Charles I. had a dignified presence, perhaps a little idealised in 
Vandyke’s portraits, a real and cultivated taste for art, good physical 
courage, and some idea of strategy. In private life he was blameless, 
though his court was as gross as his father’s, and no pure-minded 
men would have made a favourite of so coarse a profligate as Bucking- 
ham. Intellectually he was below par, concealing weakness, vacilla- 
tion and want of moral courage under a mask of reserve and ob- 
stinacy, rising in his !ast years almost to the dignity of passive 
courage. . . . He was too full of self to consider what others 

would think of his doings, so that when he came on another opinion 


he could not but resent it as a personal affront. Hence he was 
tactless and ungracious, malicious and untruthful; he was not 
indeed a systematic liar, for he had no system. As a 
public man, he is always selfish, mean, and treacherous, without a 
trace of the redeeming nobleness which sometimes covers a multitude 
of sins. 
It can be seen from these two passages clearly enough 
that Dr. Gwatkin, like so many English scholars, can 
forgive anything but failure. Really there is little to 
choose between Elizabeth and Charles—if we take his 
account of their characters—but Elizabeth had the wit 
to use great men, and the luck to succeed. 


A VICTORIAN SCULPTOR 


Thomas Woolner, R.A. His Life in Letters. Written by his 
Daughter, Amy Woolner. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 
net. 

Thomas Woolner was a sculptor whose works and celebrity 
fully entitled him to the reward of a biographical volume ; 
though the present is a very large one. To those who are 
interested chiefly in the sculptor’s works this book will not 
have much to offer; it does not attempt a criticism of the 
artist; Miss Woolner’s modest paragraphs only bind 
together a series of letters in which statuary takes but a 
small place. The book is interesting from two aspects: as 
affording inspection of a Victorian sculptor, and as affording 
inspection of the Victorian age from its chief sculptor’s 
point of view. Woolner knew nearly everybody ; he was 
associated with the founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, and throughout his life was on terms of intimacy 
with the Tennysons and Carlyles. One gets the im- 
pression of a large but cosy scciety comfortably con- 
tained within the shores of this island; singularly 
free’ from envy, cliques and quarrels; deriving its 
intellectual [illumination from the dispersed radiance of 
Great Men rather than from the inter-polar sparks of 
intelligence. It was a society generously given to ad- 
miration, and in this society Woolner appears both as 
Admirer and Admired. Woolner was applauded by his 
friends; and he was also disposed to applaud. This 
quality makes certain small touches all the more delightful, 
as when Woolner speaks of Matthew Arnold as 

a regular swell, in brilliant white kid gloves, glittering boots, and 

costume cut in perfect fashion. ~ 


Arnold was talking to Coventry Patmore, 
whose countenance the whole time beamed radiant joy with the 
satisfaction of holding intercourse with such a high Oxford don of 
critical propensities. 
But Woolner admired Patmore; he admired Carlyle; he 
admired Aurora Leigh ; he admired Rossetti and he praised 
the Defence of Guenevere. As he did so much in the way 
of portraiture, what he says of Browning’s appearance has 
interest : 
The connection between Browning’s face and his works seems to 
me as little understandable as well can be. Of course his conversa- 
tion would connect the two immediately, but his head is I think the 
most unprepossessing poet’s head it is well possible to imagine. 
Woolner’s life was one of hard work and self-gained 
independence, but the society he frequented was spacious 
and easy. Various minor figures of the literary world 
of the time present themselves, such as the Trevelyans and 
Sir John Swinburne with his collection of Turners. Of 
Ruskin we hear little ; Woolner admired Modern Painters, 
but speaks several times of Ruskin’s inaccuracy or rather 
perversity of taste in Academy exhibitions. The two 
important points in Woolner’s acquaintanceships were 
his early association with the P.R.B., and his friendship 
with the Tennysons. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
appears in his letters as a jolly little group of young men 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 1. 


ce 


. . the whole weight of 
the evil that is in our society 
ts dragging us down, and the 
whole force of the good that 
ts in it is helping us up.” 


NOW, OR NEVER. 


HE time is at hand when the people of 
this country will come to a decision of so 
tremendous an importance that it cannot 

be exaggerated. 


By this decision they will seal the destiny of 
England. 


To-day England is fighting for her life. To- 
morrow her life will either be worth dying for still, 
or not worth twenty years’ purchase. 


We who have this decision in our hands, who 
have the future of England in our keeping, who are 
the trustees of our children’s inheritance, let us see 
what it is that we are called upon to decide. 


England must remain either the sole centre and 
the signal beacon of the great British Common- 
wealth, able to pay her honourable debts, to keep 
her pledged word, and to enlarge boundlessly the 
volume of her world commerce, or, with credit 
shaken, a prey to internal faction, and her trade 
diminishing, she must become not merely one of the 
smaller peoples, but, so great are her commitments, 
a bankrupt State. 


What is it that alone can keep her in the van of 
the nations ? 


It is the mental and moral qualities of her 
people. 


In the days to come, if the people in this country 
are not of a keener intelligence and a nobler moral 
discipline than their thrusting competitors, England 
will be beaten in the field of trade. She must be 
beaten. 


There is no luck in this matter. Nothing is to 
be gained by a good conceit of ourselves or a round 
abuse of our rivals. One thing only is inevitably 
sure, and this is that in the rivalry of industry the 
best man will win. It is nature's law. 


Now, the best man is the most intelligent man. 


Let us be honest and ask ourselves, while there 
is time, whether the democracy of this country is 
the best educated and the most morally disciplined 
democracy among the nations of the world ? 


_ Can we say with a full confidence that England 
is entitled to the first place in the world because 
her democracy is the best educated and the most 





morally responsible among the nations of the 
earth ? 


If we cannot say this, England is in peril. 


She is in peril not only from without, but from 
within. 

For the future of the world belongs to the 
democracy which is the most rich in education and 
mental efficiency, which is the most strong in moral 
power, and which is most vitally conscious of life 
as a blessing. 


The machinery of the modern State ts its 
democracy. 


If this human machinery in England is the best 
in the world, she will not only pay her debts with 
ease, but she will lead the nations in wise and 
beneficent reforms, her wealth overflowing into the 
lives of all her people. 


Give her the best democracy in the world, and 
she will lead the world. 


But let her democracy be second, or third, or 
fourth, and her wealth will depart, with her wealth 
her credit, and with her credit her domestic peace. 


Weare deciding at this moment whether England 
shall be rich or ruined. 


For we are deciding whether the children of 
England are to become trained and efficient citizens 
or to reach manhood ignorant, discontented, em- 
bittered and demoralised—insufficient for the im- 
mense test of the future. 


We are deciding whether the children of this 
nation are to be as well trained for the rivalries 
of the future as the children of other nations, or 
worse trained. 


We are deciding whether childhood is to be 
regarded in England as a source of cheap labour 
for the inefficient manufacturer or as the noblest 
field of hope from which can rise the future leaders 
and workers in industry. 


Shall we educate our children mentally and 
morally, keeping them at school till their brains 
are working and their characters formed, or shall 
we turn them into the rough world of the factory 
before they have learned to think and before their 
characters are strengthened to withstand dangerous 
influences? 


It is for us to decide. And our decision seals 
the fate of England. We are deciding the future 
quality of our English manhood. 


The children of a State are either that State's 
best insurance policy or. its most fatal bill drawn 
on futurity. 


For your own sake, your children's sake, your 
country's sake, do all you can to push through. the 
Education Bill. Get in touch with your M.P. 
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who were also artists rather than as a definite school. 
There was little hard warfare in the xsthetics of the ’60’s. 
Woolner wrote frequently to Lady Tennyson, with inquiries 
about the Bard or Lord of Farringford. With everything 
Tennyson wrote Woolner was pleased; and among the 
letters we find the two stories of Woolner’s on which were 
based Enoch Arden and Aylmer’s Field. In 1858 Woolner 
at York converted 

a whole family, to the true faith in matters poetical by reading 

The Miller’s Daughter and The Gardener's Daughter. 

Woolner appears altogether as a most delightful man, 
and it is pleasant to record his great triumph toward 
the end of his life, when his colossal statue of Captain 
Cook was unveiled in Sydney, in February, 1879. 

Hundreds of people crowded into Sydney to see the ceremony, 
which was viewed by a crowd of over seventy thousand persons. 
A grand procession of sailors, marines and societies with their 
banners and bands having assembled around the Statue, the Governor, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, arrived, and before he made his speech, 
* Rule Britannia ” was played and sung. 

Not the least interesting of the letters are the early ones 
in which Woolner describes his adventures as a gold-seeker 
in the Australian bush. There is one misprint, on p. 6, 
where “ Ingles ” is meant for “‘ Ingres.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


John Mitchel. By P. S. O’Hecarty. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is a well-written, enthusiastic, and yet somewhat disap- 
pointing account of John Mitchel, the Young Ireland patriot, his 
break with the more moderate of his comrades in the Young Ireland 
enterprise, and his views and policy as expressed in the revolutionary 
journal the United Irishman. Mitchel remains to this day a very 
vivid memory in Ireland ; the story which Mr O’Hegarty relates has 
not yet passed out of politics ; indeed, much of the recent election 
oratory in Armagh turned on the question, Would Mitchel have been 
a Republican or a Parliamentarian if he had been alive to-day ? The 
world changes, and Mitchel’s grandson is none other than John Purefoy 
Mitchel, ex-Mayor of New York, who fell down at Mr. Balfour’s feet 
during that statesman’s recent American visit. Still Mr. O’Hegarty 
is right in contending that the original John Mitchel, to whatever 
period of history he had belonged, even if to this in which England 
is the champion of national principles, would have hated Britain. An 
Irish critic has called Mitchel’s Jail Journal the Bible of Irish National- 
ism, but Mitchel in his great book evokes more specifically, as it seems 
to us, the temper and outlook of the Anglophobe, wherever found, 
than the Irish temper and outlook. He was by origin an Anglo-Scot 
and a Presbyterian. He stands foremost among Irish writers of 
English prose, and what have the hatreds of the present war produced 
to compare with the gay, ironical, haughty pages of the Apology for 
the British Government in Ireland or the Journal? But Mr. O’Hegarty 
does not convince us that Mitchel was either a constructive thinker or a 
great man of action. 


THE CITY 


OLDERS of Russian Government and Municipal 
H Bonds are no doubt wondering what is going to happen 

to their securities. From a recent debate in the French 
Chamber it appears that one of the principal objects of a 
Bill authorising a grant of some £16,000,000 sterling for 
advances to Allied or friendly Governments was to enable 
the French Government to pay the interest on Russian 
Government Loans to French holders, and it is understood 
that in other countries payments are being made out of 
balances in those countries still standing to the credit of the 
Russian Government. These must soon be exhausted, and 
it remains to be seen whether the French and British Govern- 
ments are content to go on paying the obligations to their 
own citizens of the Russian Government. It hardly appears 
likely that Russian Municipal Loans will be dealt with in the 
same manner, and the City of Baku, I understand, has not 
met the coupon on its Bonds due January 15th last. 
There is very little to report of business in the stock and 
share markets, both the general position and the National 
War Bond campaign preventing much activity in other 
directions. Seventy-six per cent. of the New South Wales 
5} per cent. Loan was taken up by the public, which is a very 
large proportion for this most consistent borrower. Iron 


and steel shares keep firm, but railway stocks are weak, and 
even brewery shares are inclined to be dull. The investor 
who is uncertain as to what he should do in view of the 

resent situation cannot do better than place his money in 

Vational War Bonds, and those who are subject to the 
present maximum rate of income tax of 5s. in the £ will 
probably find it pay them to buy the 4 per cent. Bonds repay- 
able 1927, interest on which is exempt from present and 
future income tax. 

x a cd 

Shareholders in the London Joint Stock Bank have no 
cause to regret the amalgamation scheme with the London 
City and Midland, for since it was announced the price of 
the £15 paid share jumped from £24 15s. to £29 5s. The 
fact that the £10 paid share of the Capital and Counties 
Bank has risen during the past week from £25 to £26 5s. 
tends to confirm the hint given here last week that something 
is imminent in connection with this institution. In some 
business cireles alarm is expressed at these amalgamations. 
That we have already moved a long way towards concentra- 
tion of banking power in few hands is shown by the fact that 
now the five giants—viz.: (a) London Joint Stock City and 
Midland, (b) London County Westminster and Parrs, (c) 
National Provincial and Union, (d) Lloyds and (e) Barclays— 
have deposits of 970 millions, whereas the deposits of the 
remaining twenty-five English Joint Stock Banks aggregate 
only 400 millions. Those who wish to prevent by law these 
amalgamations may as well spare themselves unnecessary 
trouble. It is the same old story. You cannot compel 
people by Act of Parliament to compete if they do not see 
their profit in doing so; if you prevent them from amalga- 
mating openly, they arrive at the same result in other ways. 
British banking will become more and more concentrated 
until ultimately it comes under the control of two groups, 
which sooner or later will come to an understanding, and 
then—probably sooner rather than later—the State will take 
the whole business over. 

* oN a 

People write as though there were a danger of a “‘ money 
power.” Now, if one lived in a world in which the banking 
interest was so strong as (1) to make enormous profits during 
both peace and war, but when a crisis occurs, invoke the aid 
of the State to guarantee it against loss; (2) to influence a 
country’s financial policy so as to meet national expenditure 
to too large an extent by means of interest-bearing loans 
instead of by vastly increased taxation; (8) to enable its 
leading men to take control of federations of manufacturers 
and oppose such reforms as the extension of education to the 
young; and (4) to throttle the extension of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, there might be some justification for such a 
fear ; but such possibilities are, of course, extremely remote, 
and in any case do not depend upon further amalgamations 
of the banks. The Times in its financial column has rightl 
put forward a protest against the lengthy and tie | 
names which the banks are assuming. How much easier 
it is to write across a cheque “ Lloyds” or “ Barclays ” 
than “London County Westminster and Parrs”! If the 
Banks cannot themselves see their way to shorten their 
titles, they should notify their clients of an official abbrevia- 
tion that may be used, such as “ Midland,” “ County,” 
“ National,” etc., and it is to be hoped that something of 
this nature will be done. Emit Davies. 








With an Introduction by LORD RHONDDA 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address 
to the British Association at Bristol in 1898 
Revised, with an answer to various critics, by Sir 
WILLIAM CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. 


THIRD EDITION. 


With Supplementary Chapter on Future Wheat — 
by Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


The Latest War Books 


A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. (2nd Imp.) 2s. 6d. wat 
“ Here is a book that will live on, for it provesthe truth of the Jay 
proverb quoted by its author: ‘One may find God in a herring’s head.” 
~—Morning Post 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD ! 


By Cums. GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net. 
e found this post Sa Seeman, truth and wisdom, and it should be 
widely bat, "—Pall M 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
“Many a home in Britain will read and re-read these pages.”"— Man. Gdn. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By nay: Lary eae pei (20th Thousand). 2s. 6d. net. 
t! kin or friends fough' 
Me Saal coe past al oes tek cate ee te 


New Volumes of Poetry 
THE POEMS OF A. C. SWINBURNE 


Popular Edition in 5 volumes ; each volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
leather, 6s. net. Also sets complete i in box, 17s. 6d. net, cloth ; 
2 guineas net, leather. 

At 3s. 6d. net, 


FAIRIES and FUSILIERS  roBERT GRAVES 
WAR POEMS 63rd Imp.) R. E. VERNEDE 


Notable 6s. net Fiction 
DRIFTING (,%40)- BYERS FLETCHER 
MISTRESS OF MEN F. A. STEEL 
BEYOND (2nd Imp.) JOHN GALSWORTHY 


London : : WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
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A New Epoch 


in Food-Growing 


and in the solving of “ee problems has 
been inaugurated by the introduction of 


FLUORA 


The Natural Fertiliser 


FLUORA restores the actual con- 
stituents and characteristics of vigor- 
ous virgin and volcanic earths to 
whatever soil you have to deal with. 


FLUORA is NOT a plant stimulant 
nor an artificial one-sided chemical 
roduct, but a clean and perfectly 
Bal alanced mineral plant-food 
FLUORA, by ey I ond 
ing all cultivated soils aud by re- 
storing them to isti vigour, 
not only enables MAXIMUM of 
sweet-tasting salads, vegetables, fruit, 
&c., to be grown, but canon plant-life 
of all kinds stv ly resistant to disease, 
blight, pests amd ht. 
The FLUORA BOOKLET is packed 
QL vitally - + facts. Price 
1d., post paid, readers of THE 
NEw ro —— ee 


THE FLUORA DEPOT 
4lp Margaret Street, London, W. 1. 
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“Of special 
importance to 
workers dur- 
ing these 
strenuous 


times.” 


The Lancet, 
Dec. 16th, 1916. 
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MADE BY CADBURY 
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The Humanist 


‘ Twopence M Monthly. ear __ By! Post 24d. 


SMELL 











The March number, just issued, contains articles by 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK and C. DELISLE BURNS. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and 
Reformers. Send 2s. 6d. for year’s subscription to— 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jonunson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C, 4. 











OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


“SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SEGRETS. 


Mie for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
tems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 


London. Send a post card NOW! 
J OHNSON TAYLOR & Co. 
31 “Su-tall’ Corner 


Fore ore Street, London, E.C. 2 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
Te! prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 


Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to ng for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of ae. .—THE MERKHAM TRaDING Co., LtD.,329 (N. S.} 


High Holborn, 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 
EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 
the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, 

are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Sedioter 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, yn a 
visit to their Showrooms at Street (close to meengee 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 153 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
EM0rt MACHINES can address your envelopes, 
&c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
t addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING (Under the Auspices of the University). Appli- 
cationSmretimvited for the post of DIRECTOR ; commencing 

salary £300. The Birector may be required to take part in the 
teaching. Applications, with twelve copies of three recent testimonials 

and three riitecnibe, to ‘be lodged, before March 23, with Professor 
SETH, University, Edinburgh, from whom ulna i as to duties and 
conditions of appointment may*he learned 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER required for the post of 
Warden in the Victoria Women's Settlement, Liverpool.—Apply to Lavy Date, 
23 Grove Park, Liverpool. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
Pr rsc, PLAYERS.—SunpAy SUBSCRIPTION PER- 














FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Seeretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


_TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT.—PREPARATION FOR 
Worx tn Day Continvation ScnHoors.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for three 
months’ residence at the Settlement are offered to teachers wishing to study 

industrial conditions in order to qualify for posts in Day Continuation Schools.—Full 
particulars can be obtained on application to Miss HELEN Mapetey, Birmingham 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 








Town, opens next term as a for Students of Educational and Social 
Problems. § tion of ne for Centinuation Classes and Club Work 
Day Continuation Schoel also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Ceurse of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mas. Macxenzir. 
M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Frepsuam, B.Sc. 





{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 
Sir Wi iam Mather, LL-D. Tt College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hons 


G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Seholarahips and Lean ‘Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


FAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 





SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Unper THE Same MANAGEMENT, 


1 7 LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
pened as an ex ay et ey MODERN EDUCATION on 
sesie NATURAL LINES.” Open Claes "Pabting. History of Art. Gerdaning: 
usi 

kery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Degwing. F taken, who do some share ef the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
BRANCH OF 

EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 

= 2 where most of the above subjects are studied, and in addition pupils over 
repared for University entrance if desired, or continue on the same 

Neb ae ers taken. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Missss MANVILLE. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, SOUTH KENSINGTON, aims at 
developing in boys and girls initiative, self-control, a sense of responsibility and 
power to do independent work. Class-teaching abolished as far as = 

Thorough grounding by modern methods. Handicrafts. Drawing. Eur 

Country Dances. Daily physical training. Montessori class for youngest children, 
Boarders taken from 3 years. 

__Miss Anne Hivtyarp, 33 Courtfield Gardens. Tel. : 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmest as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Pupils regularly for Universities. Full 
domestic ceurse for senior pupils and external students. Principals: Miss THzopora 


Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on coqiicntion zt Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
23 y shott. 








lines. 





‘el. : 6509 Western. 





LINGHOLT 








igang LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspest, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Direcrrice. 14 North S . Hampstead Way. N.W. 4. 
ie MARGARET'’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ok hee ay satay late ——, vd Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colle 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SALE.—Volumes 1, 2, and 3 of THE New STATESMAN, clean 
copies, unbound, 13/- per volume. Write R. A. G. C., 232 Coal Clough Lane, 
Burnley, Lanes. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
ee & accurately and ptly executed. Shorthand- 

Rs ay Sermons ag 
ROP TITAN’ TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane 

Tel.: Central 1565. 























Road, E.1. Unrversiry Courses in Arts, ye Mepicing, and E 





1NG for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
REGISTRAR. 
OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are for the Examinations 
above subjects held by the I Practical ~_ 4 is 
gained at two large Londen Hospitals.—For urther particulars apply to A. W . Brown, 
36 Pembridge . Lenden, +11. Telephone, 3948 Park 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE SOUTH aan a HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 


Clapham Common, S.W. 

A General Hospital for Sane and Children officered by L mgt wreseee. 
PROBATIONERS received at the age of 19 years, or in ex a Wee 
at the age of 18. Two years' course. Certificate given. Salary is, = 5 War 


bonus ; also indoor uniform 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. For full particulars apply to the Marron, 


~~. Bh CHRISTIAN COLLEGE pes NURSERY 
ES, 


Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now — at this College to well-ed 
One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
—_ Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
Square, London, W.C.. toe cpuasé an Survevweny Bannan. licensed 











by the London County ty Council. The Bureau will give advice and help te . 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, this covers a 
period of three months. 





THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 

Birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for ctant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child i is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WeLFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THRE LEAGUE. 





Kinc'’s Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 
BaTTERSEA - ~- _ 111 Bridge Road, West baterets, S.W. 
HamuersuitH- - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
Maryiesonz - - 39 Lisson Street, Ww. 
Smorepircn - - 152 Kingsland Road, N.E 
49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Mrs. Micus.y. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Mattnusian Leacus. Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 

and ‘‘ Dalmaties” from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 


spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, Mrxrtincs, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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